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Contributions  for  The  contributions  for  the  regular  pledged  work  dur- 
THE  Month.  ing  the  month  ending  April  18,  1904,  make  a  good 
showing,  having  advanced  $1,899.03  on  those  of  the  corresponding  month 
in  1903.  The  record  for  the  six  months  of  our  fiscal  year  already  gone, 
however,  gives  us  a  keen  anxiety.  We  hoped  when-  we  met  in  New  Haven 
that  the  contributions  of  this  year  would  reach  the  $120,000  for  which  we 
struggled  last  year.  But  so  far,  instead  of  a  gain  we  must  report  a  loss, 
this  first  half  year  having  brought  in  less  by  nearly  $2,000  than  the  same 
months  of  last  year.  As  legacies  have  also  diminished,  we  begin  to  feel 
grave  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  result  for  the  year. 

Missionary  Miss  Gwen  Grifl^iths,  who  for  the  last  three  years  and  a  half 
Personals,  has  taught  physics,  chemistry  and  geology  in  the  American 
College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  has  been  appointed  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  and  the  Woman's  Board  has  adopted  her  as  one  of  tlieir 
workers.  Miss  Griffiths  is  now  in  this  country,  but  expects  to  resume  her 
work  at  the  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  The 
Woman's  Board  has  adopted  also  Miss  Julia  F.  Winter  of  Hampton,  Va., 
in  the  expectation  that  she  will  join  the  mission  in  East  Africa.  Miss  Win- 
ter well  understands  the  hardships  and  the  loneliness  to  which  she  is  going, 
but  her  love  for  souls  and  an  especial  interest  in  the  Dark  Continent  so  fill 
her  heart  that  none  of  these  things  move  her.  We  must  make  these  new 
missionaries  feel  always  sure  that  we  have  truly  adopted  them  into  our  love 
and  thought  and  prayer.  Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Sibley,  of  Wai,  India,  who  has 
been  kept  for  three  years  in  America  by  delicate  health,  sailed  on  April  27th 
to  resume  her  work.  Though  not  robust  physically  she  goes  back  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  delight,  and  we  rejoice  in  thinking  of  the  cheer  and  impulse 
her  return  will  give  to  her  associates  in  the  field.  The  many  women  in  our 
auxiliaries  who  have  been  helped  by  Mrs.  Wm.  O.  Ballantine,  of  Rahuri, 
India,  will  send  her  their  most  tender  sympathy  as  she  says  good-by  to  her 
husband,  who  returns  this  month  to  his  work  in  the  field.  Mrs.  Ballantine 
finds  the  path  of  dut}'  plain — she  must  stay  here  to  care  for  the  five  children 
during  their  education.  But  the  divided  home  means  a  most  costly  sacrifice  ; 
none  but  the  All-knowing  can  realize  the  loneliness  and  heartache  involved. 
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Appreciation  of  an  For  the  last  two  years  the  ladies'  Bible  class  in  the 
Honored  Missionary.  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  has  had  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  led  in  their  study  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Capron.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  her  recent  birthday  the  class  showed  their  appreciation  of  her  service 
in  a  beautiful  way.  Knowing  well  how  dear  to  her  heart  are  the  women 
and  girls  of  India,  especially  those  of  Madura,  where  a  large  portion  of  her 
life  has  been  spent,  they  gave  her,  not  silver  or  lace  or  books  for  her  per- 
sonal use,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  in  gold.  So  Mrs.  Capron 
has  the  double  joy  of  receiving  this  token  of  love  from  friends  here,  and 
then  the  more  blessed  "-ness  of  herself  giving  this  sum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Capron  Hall. 

What  Will  Come  Wise  men  give  us  prophecies  exactly  contradictory  as 
OF  the  War?  to  the  duration  and  outcome  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan.  In  truth  no  man  can  foresee  what  conflicts,  victories,  defeats, 
concessions,  alliances,  new  boundary  lines,  welding  or  dismembering  of 
nations,  the  war  will  bring.  However,  in  reading  Mrs.  Pettee's  vivid  and 
stirring  letter  on  page  247,  we  grow  sure  of  two  or  three  things.  First,  that 
the  Japanese  are  learning  to  understand  and  love  our  missionaries  more 
than  ever  before.  Henceforth  the  foreign  woman  "  and  all  our  workers 
will  seem  to  them  as  identified  with  their  nation,  no  longer  outsiders. 
Again,  the  gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Testaments  and  Gospels  to 
the  soldiers,  put  into  their  hands  in  a  time  of  tedious  waiting  and  loneliness, 
will  give  them  such  a  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  cross  as  was  never  pos- 
sible before.  Their  loyalty  to  their  emperor,  and  their  eagerness  to  sacrifice 
property  and  even  life  for  his  sake  and  the  country's,  will  help  them  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  Christian's  devotion  to  his  Master.  Many  broken 
homes  and  aching  hearts  will  need  the  comfort  which  none  can  bring  so 
well  as  the  Christian  missionary.  An  unprecedented  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tian work  is  surely  before  us.  Let  us  here  at  home  be  eager  to  do  our  part, 
and  to  abound  in  gifts  and  prayers  for  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 

The  New  Ship  We  who  live  in  a  land  where  excellent  roads,  good 
FOR  Micronesia,  horses,  automobiles,  trolley  and  steam  cars  make  it  very 
easy  to  be  neighborly  can  hardly  imagine  the  isolation  and  peculiar  difficul- 
ties of  our  missionaries  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  For  many  months 
the  work  has  been  much  restricted  by  the  lack  of  a  suitable  vessel.  Recently 
the  American  Board  has  purchased  a  steamer  that  promises  to  be  just  the 
one  for  this  service.  Built  for  another  purpose,  she  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  our  need,  and  we  expect  the  new  Morning  Star  to  carry  blessing  to  many 
a  darkened  soul. 
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Capt.  George  F.  Garland,  for  twenty  years  the  commodore  of  our  Micro- 
neslan  fleet,  will  take  command  of  the  boat,  and  Mrs.  Garland  and  their 
three  children  will  make  it  their  home.  The  children  in  the  Sunday  schools 
are  giving  generously  to  raise  the  $20,000  needed  to  complete  the  payment 
for  the  Sunbeam. 

A  New  Children' s  Work  in  Japan^  or  What  Our  Children  Ca7i  Do 

Leaflet,  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun^  is  not  only  most  attractive  with 
admirable  illustrations  but  has  the  serviceable  addenda  of  references  to  articles 
in  the  Mission  Dayspring^  Missionary  Herald^  and  Life  and  Light,  with 
a  List  of  Books  furnishing  material  interesting  to  children.  These  may  be 
had  at  the  rooms  of  the  Woman's  Board,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage,  by 
Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn.  The  Story  of  Chih^  the  Little  Chinese  Girl^  has 
"been  reprinted.  Price,  two  cents.  There  are  also  reprints  of  the  leaflets, 
JIoiv  to  Conduct  Missionary  Meetings^  and  Dangers  in  Designated 
Gifts — the  last  by  Miss  A. B. Child.    Price,  one  cent  each,  ten  cents  per  dozen. 

Another  Help  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 

TO  Study  of  China.  Methodist  Church  have  sent  out  a  compact  and  in- 
structive little  chart,  comparing  the  chronology  of  China  with  that  of  the 
Jews,  Egypt,  Rome,  England,  France  or  Germany,  and  America.  To  look 
at  this  makes  one  feel  how  very  youthful  is  our  own  country,  and  helps  one 
to  understand  the  proud  conservatism  of  China.  The  chart  may  be  obtained 
of  the  society  above  named,  at  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  for  two  cents 
each,  or  ten  cents  per  dozen. 

The  Field  The  Field  Secretary  has  just  completed  a  happy  and  reward- 
WoRK.  ing  tour  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Hudson  River  Association  of 
the  New  York  State  Branch.  Most  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  even- 
ing, thus  giving  all  who  desired  an  opportunity  to  attend.  The  careful  plan- 
ning for  the  meetings  and  the  favorable  weather  resulted  in  good  audiences, 
among  them  many  of  the  young  people.  A  word  of  gratitude  is  due  the 
pastors  for  their  cordial  and  appreciative  co-operation.  Tlie  auxiliaries  in 
this  Association  have  in  almost  every  instance  responded  to  the  call  for  the 
twenty  per  cent  advance  in  contributions,  and  several  have  gained  thirty  per 
cent  during  the  last  two  years.  This  desirable  end  has  been  attained  in 
some  instances  in  the  most  effective  way, — by  an  increase  in  membership. 

The  sweet  appeal  of  the  pledge  used  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Covenant 
has  as  ever  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  girls  of  these 
churches,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  many  weeks  four  new  Bands  of  this 
order  will  be  members  of  the  growing  company  of  young  women  who  do 
not  cease  to  make  offerings  of  prayer,  time,  and  money  to  the  end  that  the 
daughters  of  sorrow  in  heathen  lands  may  know  the  love  of  Jesus."  A.  m.  k. 
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The  Work  of  Our  Denomination  in  China 

The  following  statistics,  condensed  from  the  table  given  in  tlie  Missionary 
Herald  for  January,  1904,  give  the  most  important  figures  for  the  work  of 
the  American  Board,  including  that  of  the  Woman's  Boards  in  China.  We 
have  four  missions  in  China  :  the  Foochow,  North  China,  Shansi,  South 
China. 


Founded. 

Stations. 

Out-stations. 

Total  Mission- 
aries. 

Total  Native 
Workers. 

— 1_  ■  ■- 
"3 

K.5 

o| 

u 

S 

Orfjanized 
Churches. 

Communicants. 

Sabbath  Schools. 

Sabbath.school 
Membership. 

Total  Number 
under  Daily 
Instruction. 

Total  Native 
Contributions. 

Foochow 

1847 

5 

96 

36 

252 

131 

61 

2,656 

77 

2,185 

2,618 

$6,132 

North  China 

1854 

7 

50 

51 

88 

55 

8 

2,056 

I 

30 

542 

1,162 

Shansi 

1882 

2 

4 

2 

134 

16 

South  China 

1883 

2 

28 

4 

46 

28 

1.564. 

4 

230 

339 

1 

5.324 

The  Woman's  Board  has  only  nine  workers  in  China  :  Miss  Mary  E. 
Andrews,  teacher  in  the  Gordon  Theological  School  at  Tung-cho  ;  Miss 
Abbie  G.  Chapin,  of  Timg-clio,  now  in  Arizona  seeking  health ;  Miss 
Elsie  M.  Garretson,  in  the  boarding  school  at  Ponasang  ;  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Osborne,  a  teacher  at  Foochow  ;  Miss  Bertha  P.  Reed,  teaching  in  the 
Bridgman  School  for  girls  at  Peking  ;  Dr.  Minnie  Stryker  in  hospital  work 
at  Foochow  ;  Miss  Hannah  C.  Woodhull,  in  charge  of  the  Bible  women's 
training  school  at  Foochow  ;  Dr.  Kate  C.  Woodhull,  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital for  women  and  children  at  Foochow  ;  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Worthley,  a 
teacher  in  the  girls'  boarding  school  at  Ponasang. 


The  Yellow  Peril  and  the  Yellow  Hope 

BY  MRS.   W.   P.  SMITH 

For  many  years,  in  the  season  when  the  thought  of  weary  people  turns 
longingly  to  the  ocean,  we  have  heard  tales  of  the  marvelous  and  terrible 
sea-serpent  which  visits  our  New  England  coast.  Various  descriptions  have 
been  given  of  him,  but  to  no  two  people  does  he  appear  the  same.  Appar-i 
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ently  his  tribe  does  not  increase,  and  he  is  the  same  harmless  bogy  which 
he  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  far  wider  interest  than  our  New  England  sea-serpent  is  the  Oriental 
dragon  known  as  the  yellow  peril,"  an  indefinable,  romantic  specter  which 
presents  itself  in  varying  forms  to  Europeans  and  Americans.  Previous  to 
the  war  between  China  and  Japan  it  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  yellow  army 
•equipped  with  modern  weapons,  well  trained,  inexhaustible  in  numbers, 
which  should  overrun  all  Europe  and  savagely  torture  all  civilized  peoples. 

The  sweeping  Japanese  victories  along  the  Yalu  River  in  1894  and  the 
total  incapacity  of  the  Chinese  army  served  to  overthrow  this  boneless 
^iant"  and  to  assure  the  world  that  there  is  no  military  yellow  peril  in  this 
generation  at  least. 

No  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  poor  showing  made  by  the  Chinese  in 
this  campaign,  they  do  possess  many  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  good 
soldiers.  They  are  hardy,  teachable,  faithful,  docile  and  brave.  But 
they  possess  no  military  aptness  nor  love  of  fighting.  That  they  should  ever 
become  sufficiently  aggressive  to  go  forth  to  conquer  the  world  is  almost 
inconceivable.  Yet  it  is  against  this  military  peril  which  Russia  poses  as 
the  "  bulwark  of  Christianity."  She  proposes  to  assimilate  China  gradually 
■and  thus  save  the  world  from  Chinese  military  aggression.  To  avert  this 
new  white  peril  of  Slav  domination  of  Asia,  plucky  little  Japan  is  fighting 
to-day. 

The  second  form  assumed  by  our  yellow  peril  is  commercial.  All  manu- 
facturing nations  seem  to  have  looked  upon  China  with  something  of  the  spirit 
of  Colonel  Sellers,  who  was  sure  the  East  would  be  a  profitable  field  for  the 
sale  of  great  quantities  of  his  famous  eye-water,  there  being  so  many  weak- 
eyed  Orientals.  But  if  the  yellow  people  learn  to  mix  eye-w^ater  for  them- 
selves, what  will  become  of  our  market  for  the  healing  lotion  is  their 
question.  If  China  is  opened  up  unreservedly,  modern  machinery  intro- 
duced where  labor  is  so  cheap,  how  can  we  hope  to  sell  there  any  of  our 
goods  made  at  so  much  greater  expense?  And  how  can  we  prevent  our 
own  markets  being  flooded  with  these  cheaply  made  goods?  Our  southern 
cotton  mills  sell  a  large  fraction  of  their  product  to  China,  and  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose  its  trade  ;  therefore,  China  must  not  be  developed,  they  reason. 

It  is  true  that  the  Chinaman  receives  much  less  per  day  than  our  opera- 
tives, but  this  advantage  of  low  wages  is  somewhat  lost  in  the  lack  of 
efficiency  of  the  Oriental.  Students  of  the  problem  declare  that  it  requires 
two  Chinamen  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Shanghai  to  do  the  work  of  one  white 
man  in  Lancashire  ;  four  Chinamen  to  do  the  work  of  one  British  stevedore  ; 
tliree  Chinamen  to  do  the  work  of  one  white  bricklayer.    We  know,  how- 
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ever,  that,  as  time  goes  on,  that  inefficiency  will  become  efficiency.  But 
with  this  efficiency  wages  will  increase  also,  and  the  workman  will  widen 
his  vision  and  aspirations.  ''The  strike  and  the  trade  union,  the  factory- 
law  and  the  factory  inspector,  the  demand  for  better  pay  and  shorter  hours,, 
and  regular  rest  days — all  these  tilings  have  come  hand  in  hand  with  indus- 
trial progress  everywhere;  in  Japan,  only  in  less  degree  than  in  Europe  and 
America;  and  they  will  tread  close  upon  its  heels  in  China."  With  the 
process  of  enlightenment  will  grow  tlie  needs  of  the  individual,  so  that 
the  nation  as  consumer  will  keep  pace  with  the  nation  as  producer,  thereby 
adjusting  itself  to  its  new  place  in  the  world  through  natural  laws.  If  worst 
comes  to  worst  with  us  as  a  result  of  China's  industrial  growth,  our  govern- 
ment is  no  stranger  to  the  defensive  weapon  known  as  the  protective  tariff. 

The  third  form  in  which  our  yellow  dragon  presents  himself  might  be 
denominated  the  political  peril.  This  is  a  little  less  distinct  in  outline  than 
the  military  and  commercial  bogies,  but  no  less  terrifying  to  the  disordered 
imaginations  which  produce  it.  With  them  the  military  and  commercial 
development  furnish  but  two  phases  of  the  power  which  awakened  China 
will  wield.  They  hesitate  to  enlighten  the  Chinaman  because  there  are  so 
many  of  him,  and  he  has  so  many  really  fine  qualities.  They  fear  that  it 
he  were  to  awake  to  a  knowledge  of  the  power  which  he  possesses  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  master. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  European  nations  for  all  three  of  these  perils, 
is  to  carve  China  up  into  slices,  and  distribute  them  among  the  various  pow- 
ers, first  as  spheres  of  influence,  and  later  as  dependent  possessions. 

We  are  proud  that  our  government  has  stood  squarely  against  this  parti- 
tion of  China  and  for  its  territorial  integrity  or  administrative  entity,  as  Sec- 
retary Hay's  last  note  to  the  powers  politely  puts  it ;  that  it  has  held  that 
China  should  govern  itself  in  its  own  territory,  and  be  aided  through  trade, 
counsel,  instruction,  and  example  to  evolve  what  it  can  out  of  its  heritage. 
For  it  is  felt  that  China,  held  as  it  now  is,  the  prospective  prey  of  jealous 
powers  hovering  about  it,  is  a  much  greater  menace  than  it  could  ever  be  as 
a  well-developed,  civilized  nation,  living  naturally  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  family. 

That  it  should  become  an  enlightened.  Christian  nation  is  what  we  dare 
to  conceive  and  call  our  yellow  hope.  "No,  no,  it  can  never  be,"  says  the 
man  of  the  world,  who  has  become  disgusted  with  the  oftensiveness  of  the 
apparently  dead  and  decaying  nation,  and  bewildered  by  his  attempts  to  fol- 
low and  understand  the  workings  of  the  yellow  brain.  ''Yes,  it  can  and 
will  be,"  says  the  Christian  missionary,  who  has  seen  the  miraculous  trans- 
forming power  of  the  gospel  change  those  crooked,  unwholesome  lives  into 
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lives  upright  and  pure  in  thousands  of  instances,  and  who  with  prophetic 
vision  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  God  shall  have  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  his  Son,  and  have  given  him  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance. 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  has  given  lifelong  service  in  China,  proposes  two 
alternatives  for  averting  the  yellow  peril :  one,  the  partition  of  the  empire  ; 
the  other,  the  mighty  advance  of  Christianity,  *'so  as  to  convert  China  into 
the  friendliest  of  powers."  Again  and  again  we  read  from  many  Christian 
pens,  ''Christianity  is  China's  only  hope."  We  know  it  is  characteristic  of 
Christianity  to  attempt  what  seems  impossible,  and  ultimately  to  achieve 
what  it  attempts. 

Modern  missions  began  in  China  less  than  a  century  ago,  and  it  was  not 
till  i860  that  there  was  any  freedom  of  action  granted  the  missionaries.  In 
1900  there  were  more  than  80,000  native  Christians,  while  to-day  they  are 
estimated  at  113,000.  These  figures  do  not  fairly  represent  the  situation,  for 
they  make  no  reckoning  of  all  the  efforts  made  for  the  Christian  training  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  children  and  youth  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
college.  This  training  ensures  a  large  number  of  intelligent  Christians  for 
the  next  generation  independent  of  adult  converts.  It  means,  too,  thou- 
sands of  Christian  homes  into  which  a  succeeding  generation  shall  be  born 
to  Christian  nurture.  So  the  leaven  is  working  quietly,  without  observation, 
but  irresistibly.  Whether  the  whole  lump  shall  be  leavened  in  one  century 
or  five  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  feel  sure  that  this  consummation  will  be  has- 
tened or  retarded  by  the  prayerful  earnestness  or  the  careless  indiflference 
of  women  like  you  and  me  here  in  favored  America. 


In  Touch  with  the  War  in  Japan 

BY  MRS.   BELLE  W.  PETTEE 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  we  four  Americans  in  Okayama  were  in- 
vited to  join  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  in  addition,  at  the  same  time,  we 
three  ladies,  Misses  Adams,  Wainwright  and  myself,  were  asked  to  join  the 
local  society  made  up  entirely  of  ladies,  some  sixty  or  more,  of  the  e///<?  of 
the  city,  most  of  them  non-Christian. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Okayama  branch,  I  found  orders  had 
come  from  the  central  society  in  Tokyo  in  reference  to  our  welcoming  the 
soldiers  as  they  passed  through  Okayama  on  their  way  to  the  front.  In 
bands  of  six  or  eight — the  Japanese  in  dresses  specially  made  for  the  occasion, 
black  with  the  white  crest  on  sleeves  and  back,  elegant  sashes,  or  the  purple 
skirt  which  is  getting  more  and  more  popular,  and  the  Red  Cross  insignia 
of  both  societies — we  stood  on  the  platform  as  the  trains  loaded  with  troops 
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pulled  into  the  station.  Waving  -handkerchiefs  or  tiny  flags,  we  shouted 
Banzai  (our  Japanese  hurrah),  and  then  escorted  the  officers  to  the 
temporary  dining  room,  a  shed  with  tables  and  benches  where  six  hundred 
men  could  be  fed  at  once.  A  rough  board  partition  separates  the  officers' 
table  from  the  rest,  and  then  we  served  them,  varying  in  number  from  two 
to  twenty,  with  lunches,  in  boxes,  of  rice  and  vegetables,  bowls  of  steaming 
soup  and  cups  of  hot  tea. 

For  a  week  or  so  we  spent  half  days  at  a  time  at  the  station,  cheering  on 
the  Imperial  Guards,  the  first  to  go.  Then  came  an  interval  of  a  week  or 
more  when  supply  trains  went  througli  at  the  same  hours,  twelve  trains 
during  each  day  and  night. 

?vleantime  the  Christian  women  wanted  to  do  their  share,  only  a  halt 
dozen  or  so  of  the  wealthier  upper-class  Christian  women  being  members 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  We  had  talked  of  stockings,  ear-caps,  mittens 
and  "  comfort  bags,"  but  had  been  politely  told  from  headquarters  that  the 
soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  receive  nothing,  that  the  war  would  probably 
be  a  long  one,  and  b\'  and  by  when  the  need  came  we  might  give. 

Nothing  was  being  done  for  the  common  soldiers,  so  the  Christian  women 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  do  for  the  men  in  the  ranks  what  the  Red 
Cross  ladies  had  been  doing  for  the  officers.  The  officers  had  been  so  sur- 
prised and  pleased  by  the  attention  from  a  foreign  woman  that  Okayama's 
reputation  for  patriotism,  rather  low  at  first,  had  come  up  wonderfully,  so 
the  "city  fathers"  were  grateful,  and  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police  both 
thanked  me  heartily. 

The  Sendai  garrison  came  through,  and  as  I  belonged  to  both  sets  of 
ladies,  I  had  double  duty  and  was  at  the  station  half  of  nearly  every  day. 
The  officers  are  so  much  on  tlieir  dignity  that  I  had  wanted  a  chance  to  get 
among:  the  "  bovs,"  and  I  met  a  heartv  welcome.  The  Christian  women 
had  provided  themselves  with  thread,  needles  and  buttons,  and  the  offer  to 
replace  missing  buttons  on  overcoats,  leggins  and  coats  was  gladly  accepted. 
As  Okayama  has  never  been  a  garrison  town,  no  army  buttons  were  to 
be  had  at  first,  but  an  enterprising  button  merchant  ordered  a  supply, 
and  that  week  we  spent  about  fifty  cents  a  day  for  buttons  and  thread,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  after  each  meal  it  was  a  busy  time  for  fingers;  often  we 
followed  the  men  back  to  the  cars  to  finish  up.  The  pockets  of  the  Christians 
could  not  stand  the  expense  of  so  many  buttons  for  a  great  while  ;  the  Red 
Cross  women  wanted  to  help,  so  did  many  others  not  Christians  ;  so  before 
the  third  section  of  troops  began  to  come  through,  we  widened  out  to  the 
"  Okavama  Citv  Volunteer  Women's  Society,"  and  money  came  in  abun- 
dance, and  willing  fingers  too,  so  often  twenty  of  us  are  there  sewing 
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up  the  "  boys  in  blue."  Each  train  stays  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours,  and  we  are  there  from  seven  A.  m.  till  twelve  noon,  or  from  noon  till 
eight  p.  M. 

Now  one  or  two  of  my  most  interesting  experiences,  and  I  must  close. 

I  had  been  pouring  tea  for  a  company  of  twenty  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Guards  when  one  of  them  left  the  table,  came  to  where  I  stood,  and  asked 
me  abruptly,  "  Do  you  pray  to  God.'' " 

Yes,"  said  I,  almost  startled,     every  day." 
Well  then,  pray  for  us." 

"  But  I  do,"  I  said  ;  I  have  ever  since  the  war  began,  and  not  I  alone 
but  all  the  members  of  my  Mothers'  Association." 

And  I  told  him  how  at  our  first  meeting  after  the  war  began  we  had 
pledged  ourselves  to  a  few  minutes  of  prayer  in  our  homes  every  morning  on 
rising.  He  seemed  much  touched,  and  as  the  talk  went  on  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  a  Christian.  The  others  had  all  risen,  and  gathered  around  us,  lis- 
tening;  he  laughed  and  said,  "No,  I  am  not  a  Christian;  I  am  not  a 
Buddhist,  either  ;  I  am  not  anything ;  I  am  too  busy  for  such  things." 
But  you  are  willing  to  be  prayed  for? " 

"  Yes,  we  want  it,"  was  his  quick  reply. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  praised  the  navy,  and  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  army  would  have  a  harder  time  because  there  are  so  many 
Russians. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  quickly,  "but  one  Japanese  is  equal  to  ten  Russians,  and 
if  you  pray  for  us  he  will  conquer  twenty  of  them."  And  so  I  left  them 
with  an  American  good-by. 

When  the  Sendai  troops  went  through  I  had  a  little  Japanese  flag  in  my 
buttonhole,  and  as  the  soldiers  were  standing  around  the  fire  in  the  big 
dining  room,  chatting  and  smoking,  I  was  talking  with  them,  and  telling 
that  we  mothers  were  praying  for  them  every  day,  and  of  what  the  officer 
had  said  to  me.  There  was  one  bright,  intelligent  fellow  near  me  who 
seemed  much  interested,  and  later,  as  I  stood  on  the  platform  ready  to 
"  wave  off"  his  train,  he  beckoned  me  to  his  window  and  begged  most 
earnestly  for  my  Japanese  flag.  I  demurred  a  little,  but  he  pleaded  so  liard 
that  I  yielded  and  put  it  in  his  buttonhole.  I  stepped  back  to  my  place  in 
the  line,  but  a  few  minutes  later  he  called  me  back  and  gave  me  a  dirty  scrap 
of  paper  on  which,  in  true  Japanese  samurai  fashion,  he  had  written  a 
farewell  poem  for  me. 

Chiru  toki  ni  kokoro  yasu  saye  yo^  sakura  bana  ("As  peacefully  as  your 
petals  fall,  O  cherry  blossoms,  so  my  soul  goes  forth  to  meet  death"). 

I  laid  it  away  among  my  treasures,  and  thought  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
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though  I  did  not  forget  my  promise  to  pray  for  him  every  morning.  About 
a  week  later  a  letter  came  to  me  from  Hiroshima,  where  he  was  waiting  for 
the  transport, — one  of  those  beautifully  written,  poetically  expressed  letters 
which  only  an  Oriental  can  write.  It  actually  measures  four  yards,  and  is 
too  long  to  be  translated  or  even  quoted  from  here.  The  fifth  son  of  a 
samurai^  through  death  and  misfortune  he  is  the  last  hope  of  his  house. 
While  a  student  in  a  law  scliool  in  Tokyo  he  was  drafted  into  the  army, 
through  good  conduct  was  let  off  with  two  years  instead  of  three,  and  had 
only  been  at  home  a  few  weeks  when  war  broke  out,  and  he  was  called  to 
service.  Gladly  did  his  parents,  old,  feeble,  and  poor,  send  their  Benjamin 
to  die  for  his  country  ;  and  he  went,  as  so  many  of  these  brave  boys  do,  with 
no  expectation  of  returning. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  letter  he  confessed  to  me,  his  "  heaven-sent 
mother,"  that  he  had  aKvays  hated  Christianity  and  despised  Buddhism  ; 
his  only  religion  was  his  loyalty  to  his  father  and  his  emperor.  He  had. 
heard  of  foreign  sympathy  with  the  war,  but  did  not  believe  it  till  he  heard 
me  speak,  drawn  by  curiosity  to  hear  what  a  foreign  woman  could  say.  My 
words  pierced  his  heart"  and  brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  till  he  went  outside 
the  tent  to  weep.  My  flag  he  would  keep  as  his  most  precious  possession  ; 
it  should  go  into  battle  with  him,  and  be  buried  with  him  should  he  fall ; 
but  if  in  answer  to  my  prayers  he  should  be  saved  to  come  home  a  victor  he 
would  seek  me  out,  with  my  flag  in  his  buttonhole,  and  ask  me  to  teach  him 
of  the  Lord  Christ,  and  he  would  take  this  new  religion  back  to  his  people- 
as  the  best,  most  sacred  gift  he  could  bring. 

I  wrote  to  him  immediately,  sending  a  tiny  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
marking  many  passages  which  I  thought  might  help  and  comfort  him. 

Other  appreciative  notes  have  come,  in  Japanese,  in  German,  and  in 
English.  Do  you  wonder  our  hearts  are  full  of  this  new  work,  and  of  the 
longing  that  you,  the  women  of  America,  Japan's  best  friend,  may  help  us 
with  your  sympathy,  your  gifts,  your  prayers? 


A  New  Conquest  of  Mexico 

BY  H.  L. 

EARLY  four  hundred  years  ago  Hernando  Cortez,  with  a  few 
hundred  companions,  came  from  Spain  to  Mexico  in  search  of 
glory  and  of  gold.  There,  among  that  gentle  and  unfortunate 
people,  he  wrought  such  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed  that 
men  still  shudder  when  his  name  is  spoken.  For  three  cen- 
turies Spain  ruled  this  Western  province  with  an  iron  hand,  caring  little  for 
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the  goc  '  of  the  people,  thinking  mostly  of  silver  and  gold  to  fill  her  own 
coffers,  and  of  souls  to  be  baptized  for  the  honor  of  the  Mother  Church. 

Since  1821  the  country  has  been  independent,  and  in  the  last  thirty  years 
it  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  self-government,  in  education,  and  in. 
material  prosperity. 

Nov^,  how^ever,  just  as  she  is  struggling  to  her  feet,  a  new  host  of  invaders 
is  crossing  her  frontier,  this  time  from  the  north,  from  the  United  States,, 
her  nearest  neighbor. 

Mexico  is  so  rich  in  precious  metals  that  one  has  called  her  the  jewel  box 
of  the  world.  Out  of  the  mines  in  the  Santa  Eulalia  Mountains  alone,  men 
have  taken  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  silver.  The  Spanish  sent 
home  incalculable  quantities  to  enrich  tlie  nobles  and  the  churches  of  Spain,, 
and  a  certain  official,  wishing  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  son,  paved  the  street 
from  his  house  to  the  church  with  silver  bricks  for  the  feet  of  the  christening 
procession. 

For  many  decades,  however,  these  valuable  mines  have  been  little  worked, 
and  the  Mexicans,  a  somewhat  backward  people,  have  shown  little  disposi- 
tion to  develop  them.  One  could  not  expect  that  American  enterprise  would, 
sit  quietly  by  and  let  this  inviting  field  remain  untouched  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  American  money  and  skill  have  been  coming  each  year  more  abun- 
dantly to  exploit  this  hidden  wealth.  Capitalists,  civil  and  mining  engineers, 
machinists,  specialists  of  many  kinds  have  come,  so  that  now  nearly  or  quite 
fifty  thousand  Americans  are  in  Mexico. 

Said  one,  I  hope  that  all  these  Americans  bring  good  to  the  country 
from  which  they  are  taking  away  so  much."  The  answer  was  grim  enough  : 
"No,  they  bring  mischief  every  time.  They  come  to  get,  not  to  give;  to 
get  all  they  can,  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  Mexi- 
cans.   In  their  eyes  a  Mexican  has  no  more  value  than  a  mule." 

It  is  good  to  know  that  in  the  midst  of  this  new  invasion  some  Americans 
do  go  solely  to  carry  blessing,  to  give  a  people  who  have  long  sat  in  dark- 
ness the  light  of  the  pure  gospel.  The  nation  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  the  power  of  Romanism  is  so  great  that  still  the  people  are 
held  in  ignorance  and  deep  superstition.  The  missionary  societies  of  all  our 
leading  denominations  have  felt  the  need  of  Mexico,  and  they  are  doing 
much  excellent  work  in  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  twenty-seven  states  which 
form  the  republic. 

The  missionaries  meet  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  work  in  all  papal  lands, 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  prevailing  church,  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
many,  the  scepticism,  almost  atheism  of  the  more  thoughtful,  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  averse  to  pure  spiritual  truth.    All  these  ob- 
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stacles  make  the  work  hard,  yet  the  blessed  truth  does  so  wonderfully  meet 
the  need  of  hungry  souls,  and  the  divine  Spirit  so  presses  it  home  that 
already  an  abundant  harvest  has  rewarded  the  labor  given  to  this  field. 

Our  own  American  Board  has  now  in  Mexico,  according  to  the  report  of 
1903,  five  stations,  at  Chihuahua,  Fuerte,  Guadalajara,  Hermosillo,  and 
Parral.  In  these,  with  their  out-stations,  gather  54  congregations.  We 
4iave  21  churches  with  1,193  members;  surely  a  good  showing  for  a  work 


HOME  OF  MEXICAN  PEASANTS 


■only  22  years  old.  Much  more  cheering,  however,  than  any  figures,  is  the 
fact  that  scattered  all  over  the  country  in  places  of  trust  and  influence  are 
young  men  and  women  who  have  been  imder  the  training  of  the  missionaries. 
Many  of  these  are  outspoken  Protestant  Christians,  and  those  who  are  not 
ready  to  take  this  name  know  what  evangelical  religion  means,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  either  Romanists  or  atheists. 

The  work  of  the  Woman's  Board  is  full  of  encouragement  and  appeal. 
Would  that  it  were  possible  by  any  word  picture  to  show  you  what  Sunday 
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means  to  our  workers  in  Chihuahua.  At  ten  the  Sunday  scliools  gather, 
the  American  department  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  hall,  the  Mexican  school 
well  filling  the  pleasant  audience  room  of  the  church,  while  the  dark-eyed 
little  ones  gather  round  Miss  Long  in  still  another  room.  Many  more 
adults  are  studying  these  Bible  lessons  than  we  see  in  the  schools  at  home,, 
and,  strangely,  more  masculines  than  feminines  are  present.  Manifestly 
they  come  to  get  something  which  they  need,  and  the  eager  way  in  which 
they  listen  to  their  teachers  must  be  inspiring.  The  gentle,  wistful  faces 
of  the  women  in  Mrs.  Eaton's  class  seemed  to  tell  of  a  soul  hunger  that  only 
the  bread  of  life  could  satisfy. 


KINDERGARTEN  AT  CHIHUAHUA 


The  questions  on  the  lesson  by  the  native  pastor  were  searching,, 
and  the  answers,  prepared  beforehand,  showed  much  study  and  thought. 
Surely  the  truth  these  hearts  are  gaining  in  this  school  will  gradually  make 
them  free  indeed. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  at  three  was  followed  by  the  preaching  service 
in  English.    The  many  Americans  in  Chihuahua  need  the  gospel  as  much. 
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as  do  the  natives,  though  only  a  few  seem  conscious  of  their  need.  This 
service  over,  tlie  senior  American  Endeavor  meeting  came  next,  and  most 
hearty  and  lielpful  a  meeting  it  w^as. 

Coming  out  from  this  service  into  the  golden  twilight  of  early  March  we 
found  the  streets  thronged  with  people,  men,  women  and  children,  some  in 
carriages,  but  crowds  on  foot,  going  home  from  the  bull  fight,  the  favorite 
Sabbath  amusement.  The  contrast  was  striking  and  spoke  eloquently  of 
Mexico's  need  of  mission  work  :  the  few  believers,  talking  of  the  love  and 
help  which  Jesus  brings  in  time  of  need,  and  the  thousands  in  the  street 
to  whom  a  bull  fight  is  the  best  thing  they  know. 


IN  THE  COURTYARD  OF  THE  GIRLS'   SCHOOL  AT  CHIHUAHUA 

After  the  Mexican  Christian  Endeavor  in  the  early  evening,  tender  and 
devout,  came  the  communion  service.  The  native  pastor  preached  eloquently, 
-and  while  our  Yankee  ears  followed  his  passionate  words  only  imperfectly, 
yet  over  and  over  his  text  rang  like  some  sweet  refrain,  Mi  amado  es  mio 
(My  beloved  is  mine).  This  young  man  was  baptized  and  trained  by  Dr. 
Eaton,  so  that  now  the  harvest  of  seed  sown  long  ago  is  itself  the  seed  for 
future  good. 
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The  glad  and  solemn  communion  was  made  doubly  joyful  by  the  reception 
of  seven  new  members,  five  on  confession  of  faith.  The  dear  familiar 
formula  seemed  deeper  and  sweeter  than  ever  as  Dr.  Eaton  laid  his  hand 
on  the  brows  of  these  humble  women,  saying  tenderly,  "  Sister,  I  baptize 
thee." 

Eight  services  make  the  Lord's  day  far  from  a  day  of  rest  for  these  busy 
missionaries,  yet  a  sense  of  blessing  crovv^ns  each  of  the  gatherings,  and  we 
know  that  the  work  is  guided  and  perfected  by  the  Master  himself. 

To  see  the  girls*  school  at  Chihuahua  would  stir  the  heart  of  all  who  love 
girls  with  thanksgiving  and  hope.  At  one  of  the  bi-monthly  funcciones  the 
self-forgetful  dignity  and  earnestness  of  the  young  women,  the  winsomeness 


A  MEXICAN  MADONNA— A  FORMER  PUPIL  AT  CHIHUAHUA 

of  the  kindergarten  group,  the  interest  of  all  in  their  work,  told  clearly  of 
the  faithful  work  of  our  teachers  there.  Some  of  the  girls  read  essays  with 
grace  and  clearness,  some  recited  patriotic  selections,  some  gave  us  music 
from  the  organ.  Searching  questions  by  the  teachers  in  various  classes, 
especially  that  in  Old  Testament  history,  revealed  minds  alert  and  well- 
trained.    One  could  not  but  wish  that  such  work  might  be  multiplied. 

But  the  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  113,  twenty-five  of  whom  are 
boarders,  is  much  over-crowded.  Dormitory  rooms  are  quite  too  fuH,  and 
both  primary  and  kindergarten  departments  are  obliged  to  send  away  some 
who  are  eager  to  come.  More  room  and  more  teachers  are  needed  im- 
peratively that  the  school  may  do  the  work  that  comes  to  it.    More  mission- 
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aries  too  must  go  to  the  help  of  Dr.  Eaton  that  the  open  doors  may  be 
entered,  and  the  whitening  harvest  be  gathered  in. 

If  we  will  we  may  help  to  make  this  new  conquest  of  Mexico  such  a 
conquest  that  this  country,  so  full  of  interest  and  treasure,  shall  be  truly  the 
Lord's  land,  a  part  of  his  own  kingdom. 


Two  of  Our  Bible  Women 

Salubai,  harder  T>isttict.    Under  D.  R.  A.  Hume 

Salubai's  home  is  in  Kanhur,  a  place  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
Parner  district.  Her  husband  is  teacher  of  the  mission  school.  She  has  an 
engaging  manner,  and  is  welcomed  by  the  Hindu  women  as  she  goes  among 
them.  The  four  classes  of  the  community  in  which  she  works  are  the  farm- 
ers, the  leather  workers,  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Mangs,  or  outcasts. 
(The  Mangs  are  never  allowed  to  live  within  the  city  walls.)  For  each  of 
these  four  classes  she  has  a  designated  place  of  meeting  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  week.  There  the  ^vomen  gather  about  her  and  slie  sings  Christian 
hymns,  tells  Bible  stories,  and  teaches  them  Scripture  texts.  The  women 
are  fond  of  sino^ingf,  and  when  Salubai  beo^ins  a  familiar  hvmn  a  number  of 
them  will  join  in  and  sing  also,  which  is  quite  a  step  for  them  to  take.  Salu- 
bai seems  to  know  how  to  make  the  truth  clear  to  them,  and  many  of  her 
constant  listeners  are  convinced  that  her  God  is  the  true  God.  But  to  believe 
that  what  Salubai  says  is  true,  and  to  profess  one's  self  openly  as  a  Christian, 
are  two  very  different  things.  It  is  not  easy  in  America  to  realize  how  next 
to  impossible  it  seems  to  a  Hindu  woman  to  become  a  Christian,  especially 
when  her  husband  is  still  an  unbeliever. 

Salubai  seems  to  have  won  the  aflection  and  the  confidence  of  the  women 
to  whom  she  goes.  As  she  starts  home  from  the  meeting  place,  one  and 
another  will  say  to  her,  "  Oh,  do  stop  at  our  house  I  "  Or  some  woman  who 
could  not  go  to  the  gathering  will  call  out  as  she  passes  her  door  :  Salubai, 
do  come  in,  and  tell  me  just  one  story."  And  if  for  any  reason  she  has  been 
hindered  from  going  her  usual  rounds,  tliey  tell  her  they  have  missed  her 
visits. 

When  famine  was  sore  in  and  about  Kanhur,  Dr.  Hume  intrusted  a  small 
sum  of  famine  relief  money,  sent  from  America,  to  her  care,  for  judicious 
use.  These  gifts  greatly  surprised  the  sufierers,  and  they  said  with  astonish- 
ment :  "  How  is  it  that  these  people,  who  are  not  even  our  relatives,  should 
send  help  to  us  in  time  of  need  !  "    It  was  to  them  an  unexampled  instance 
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of  love  and  helped  to  win  tlieir  interest  and  confidence.  Now  when  a  child 
falls  sick,  the  mother  begs  Salubai  to  pray  to  her  God  for  them. 

The  ripened  grain  does  not  come  in  a  day.  This  is  the  seed-sowing. 
You  will  pray  for  Salubai  as  she  goes  about  her  work — your  work,  and  God's. 

cAshimabai,  Wai.    Under  Miss  Gordon 

When  I  was  in  Wai  for  a  few  days,  I  went  one  morning  with  Ashimabai 
(and  the  sister  of  Armbai),  whom  the  New  Haven  Branch  supports  at 
Bhuinj,  as  they  went  on  their  round  of  visits  in  the  homes  of  non-Christian 
women.  Everyone  says  Wai  is  a  rocky  field,  because  it  is  a  stronghold  of 
Brahmanism,  but  I  believe  these  Bible  women  are  doing  work  that  will  tell. 

Before  starting  out  these  two  women  came  to  Miss  Gordon's  room  for 
a  prayer  that  they  might  be  used  of  God  that  very  morning,  and  that  he 
would  give  them  his  own  message.  Then  we  set  off  with  umbrellas  and 
hymn  books.  First  we  went  to  a  Moliammedan  house,  where  we  found 
the  women  late  in  the  morning  at  leisure,  all  tlieir  simple  housework  done. 
In  one  corner  of  the  low  room  where  they  seated  us  a  child  lay  on  the  floor 
sick,  but  she  was  waked  up  to  see  the  visitors.  There  was  some  preliminary 
friendly  talk,  and  the  women  told  Ashimabai  she  was  looking  very  poorly 
indeed.  I  have  an  idea  that  they  think  this  is  the  appropriate  thing  to  say. 
In  fact,  she  has  only  recently  recovered  from  an  illness  which  came  on  after 
the  sudden  deaths,  in  two  weeks  of  each  other,  of  lier  two  beloved  daughters. 
They  were  both  taken  with  quick  consumption.  Ashimabai  seems  quite 
well  now,  but  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  before. 

All  people  in  India  are  very  fond  of  singing,  and  the  first  thing  Ashimabai 
and  her  companion  did  after  they  had  been  in  the  house  a  few  minutes  was 
to  say  they  would  sing  a  hymn.  I  wonder  if  you  would  have  recognized  it 
as  a  hymn  ;  it  was  a  lyric  set  to  their  own  style  of  music,  which  is  full  of 
quirks  and  turns  and  repetitions,  very  different  from  our  own.  They  do 
not  know  what  harmony  is  here  ;  they  sing  simply  a  melody.  Even  when 
a  congregation  does  sing  one  of  our  tunes,  it  seems  as  if  they  tried  to  adapt 
it  as  much  as  possible,  putting  in  nasal  trills  here  and  there.  Well,  to  go 
back  to  the  subject,  while  we  were  singing,  a  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
children  gathered  about  the  front  door,  quite  effectually  stopping  any  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  women  from  other  houses  came  in  by  the  back  door. 

Then  Ashimabai  took  up  the  thought  or  subject  of  the  hymn,  which  was 
man's  sinfulness,  and  talked  to  them  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  or 
more.  Illustration  after  illustration,  application  after  application,  all  dealing 
directly,  simply,  vividly  with  their  own  personal  lives,  came  like  an  over- 
flowing river;  and  the  women  simply  listened  with  their  eyes" fastened  on 
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her.  She  told  them  what  sin  meant  to  their  lives,  and  of  the  One  who  could 
save,  adding,  He  has  done  so  much  for  me  I  want  you  to  know  about  it 
too."  Then  as  the  crowd  about  the  door  began  to  shift  because  of  crying 
babies  Ashimabai  said,  not  we  must  be  going,"  but  the  customary  "  we'll 
come,"  the  only  polite  form  of  good-by.  As  we  were  leaving  one  of  the 
women  spoke  up  and  said,  "You'll  come  to  my  house,  won't  you?"  So 
promising  we  went  on,  visiting  her  home  later  on. 

We  went  to  several  other  houses  that  morning,  among  others  to  that  of 
a  native  woman  doctor,  an  old  woman  who  knows  a  little  English.  In  one 
place  we  found  the  women,  who  were  of  the  Kunabi  caste,  engaged  in 
spinning  goat's  hair  into  thread,  which  was  to  be  used  in  weaving  the 
common,  coarse  blankets  used  by  the  people.  They  kept  right  on  with 
their  work,  but  listened  well.  When  we  were  leaving,  I  forgetfully  said 
our  "  good-by,"  and  as  we  went  away  I  could  hear  them  commenting  on 
my  ignorant  and  queer  manners.  Ashimabai  is  never  guilty  of  such  a  breach 
of  etiquette.  In  another  house  our  hostess  felt  obliged  to  shut  the  door  so 
that  it  should  not  be  noised  abroad  that  Christians  were  in  her  house,  but 
in  spite  of  her  timidity  she  was  quite  friendly.  Qiiite  a  group  of  children 
followed  at  our  heels,  and  seemed  greatly  interested  in  my  hat  and  the 
material  of  which  my  shirtwaist  was  made.  But  everywhere  the  women 
listened  attentively. 

The  two  Bible  women — does  it  not  make  you  think  of  our  Lord's  sending 
them  out  two  by  two? — took  turns  in  speaking,  but  everywhere  Ashimabai's 
was  the  leading  spirit.  Her  wealth  of  illustrations,  telling  ones  too,  from 
everyday  life  was  quite  enviable-  She  is  an  unusually  capable,  gifted 
woman,  and  a  beautiful  Christian  spirit  is  hers.  This  is  just  a  glimpse  into 
her  Bible  woman's  work,  to  say  nothing  of  her  place  as  matron  in  the  bovs' 
orphanage.  Miss  Gordon  said,  "  She  is  my  right  hand  helper.  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  her." 


Missionary  Letters 

Micronesia 

Some  of  our  most  efficient  and  successful  missionaries  are  so  busy  doingi 
their  work  that  they  have  little  time  and  strength  to  write  about  it.  This 
seems  to  be  true  of  the  workers  in  Micronesia  ;  and  correspondence  has  also 
been  made  difficult  by  the  rare  and  irregular  mail  service.  We  are  specially 
glad  therefore  to  bring  to  you  this  month,  not  only  Miss  Hoppin's  delightful 
letter,  and  Miss  Baldwin's  pathetic  report,  but  several  extracts  from  private 
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letters  written  to  one  specially  interested  in  this  great  work  among  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  native  girls  who  is  now  a  teacher  says,  "We  taught  the  chil- 
dren some  songs  and  verses  for  the  Easter  day.  Mother  Hoppin  cut  some 
letters,  and  these  letters  say  in  Kusaien  language,  'Christ  is  risen.'  Then 
we  sewed  some  flowers  on  these  letters.  Then  they  all  hold  in  their  hands 
one  letter  to  each  of  them.  They  all  wore  the  white  dresses  with  their  black 
hair,  and  the  boys  wore  the  white  waist  and  white  pants.  They  look  very 
cute  in  wliite  dress,  witli  dark  face  and  black  hair. 

"  They  all  went  to  Lellu  where  the  king  lived  ;  Mother  Olin,  we  Kusaien 
girls,  and  all  the  people  went  too.  All  the  people  went  to  church,  and  when 
we  begun  our  native  minister  gave  out  a  song  that  we  all  sing.  After  that 
he  had  pray.  Then  he  told  us  to  have  our  children  stand.  So  they  all 
recite  their  verses  and  sang  their  songs,  but  when  they  sang  their  songs  the 
people  are  very  happy.  That  day  the  king  joined  the  church,  also  four 
women  and  five  men. 

"  Mother  Hoppin  told  us  if  the  children  do  not  obey  what  we  tell  them  to 
do  we  might  take  them  up  to  our  teachers  to  speak  to  them.  Perhaps  they 
will  try  to  do  good  next  time.  So  when  they  naughty  some  day  we  just 
took  them  and  carried  them  to  the  big  house.  But  some  days  when  we  tell 
them  to  go  to  Mother  Hoppin,  they  just  cry  and  had  a  big  voice,  and  say 
they  will  try  to  be  good. 

"  Mother  Hoppin  told  us  to  give  cards  every  day  to  those  who  are  good  in 
school,  while  those  who  are  naughty  cannot  have  one.  She  told  the  parents, 
too,  because  they  will  know  if  they  are  good  in  school  or  not.  So  they 
know  if  they  have  no  card  they  will  be  punished  at  home.  If  I  tell  Flora 
she  can  have  no  card  than  she  is  like  she  is  very  sick.  She  is  very  sorry, 
her  face^is  almost  shut  up,  and  she  doesn't  want  to  go  to  her  father. 

"  They  have  Sunday-school  lessons  too.  I  translate  it  for  them  from  the 
Old  Testament.  We  have  it  not  in  our  language  yet,  so  Mother  Hoppin 
helps  me.  She  puts  it  into  the  Marshall  language  so  I  could  translate  it 
better.  Then  I  put  some  questions  too,  and  write  it  on  Mother  Wilson's 
typewriter.  I  could  play  little  on  the  organ  when  I  teach  them  in  singing 
time." 

Later  she  says,  "  We  are  very  glad  of  the  Kusaierts,  all  the  young  people 
trying  to  give  their  hearts  to  God.  Please  pray  for  me.  Excuse  me,  I  am 
very  ashamed  for  my  bad  English,  but  I  think  you  know  that  your  language 
is  very  hard  to  me." 

Another  of  our  converts  writes  :  Miss  Wilson  is  ready  to  gone  home  this 
time.    I  think  she  will  tell  all  about  the  works  in  Micronesia.    Perhaps  you 
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have  heard  of  our  jubilee,  21  of  August  last  year.  From  that  day  all  the 
Kusaiens  seems  to  be  interested  in  this  gospel  work  ;  from  that  time  until 
now  fifty-seven  people  were  join  the  church,  and  we  were  expect  that  more 
will  be  join  next  communion.  I  have  seen  quite  many  of  the  young  people, 
even  the  little  bit  fellows  six  or  seven  years,  has  been  stood  up  in  the  church 
to  make  their  confessing,  but  I  think  the  real  Holy  Spirit  make  them  do." 

These  extracts  show  us  a  little  how  the  Kusaien  grasps  the  English  lan- 
guage. A  few  lines  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Channon  furnish  a  pendant  to 
the  picture  :  Just  now  I  am  trying  to  learn  the  Kusaien  language.  I  take 
each  word  and  find  its  meaning  by  an  interpreter.  If  it  is  a  noun  I  ask  for 
singular  and  plural,  using  gestures.  If  a  pronoun,  I  branch  off  to  pronouns, 
as  first  person  singular,  and  so  on,  and  I  write  them  out.  Verbs  must  be 
made  plain  by  acting,  illustrating  them  always.  One  can  illustrate  the  action 
of  the  verb  as  fast  or  slow,  as  present,  past  or  future  ;  these  last  by  pointing 
to  where  the  sun  was  this  morning,  or  is  now  at  noon,  or  will  be  in  future 
afternoon.  Much  patient  working  is  necessary,  only  a  few  words  a  day. 
One  must  hear  very  accurately  the  sounds  and  decide  what  they  stand  for. 
The  translators  had  different  standards  here  ;  some  use  //  for  the  sound  tst 
in  the  Gilbert ;  the  Marshall  use  j\  other  islands  to.  Our  Gilbert  people 
have  such  thick  tongues  that  /,  r,  and  d  are  interchangeable. 

From  Kusaie  Miss  Hoppin  wrote  on  December  19,  1903  : — 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  made  a  tour  of  the  Marshall  group,  living 
four  weeks  on  the  Carrie  and  Annie.  Then  she  sailed  for  Kusaie,  and  I 
sta3'ed  and  visited  eight  more  islands,  paid  the  teachers,  and  did  what  good 
I  could.  I  went  on  a  scliooner  hardly  bigger  than  a  boat,  sleeping  on  deck 
on  an  affair  like  a  low  home-made  bed.  It  was  quite  as  hard  as  the  deck, 
had  a  mat  roof  and  sides,  and  was  in  appearance  not  unlike  a  dog  kennel. 
I  had  a  boy  for  companion,  as  conditions  on  the  sliip  did  not  allow  me  to 
take  a  girl,  though  there  were  always  native  women  on  board. 

The  chief  who  sailed  as  captain  had  three  wives  whose  quarters  were  near 
mine.  In  fact,  the  whole  deck  was  a  village  of  little  kennels.  When  it 
rained  we  were  like  hermit  crabs,  and  withdrew  into  our  shells,  so  to  speak  ; 
when  the  rain  stopped  the  sides  of  the  huts  opened  and  out  came  the  occu- 
pants. I  lived  six  weeks  so,  sometimes  sleeping  on  shore  on  tlie  coral 
stones  with  a  mat  over  them,  or  quite  often  near  the  water  in  a  large  canoe 
with  a  cocoanut  mat  under  me,  and  the  stars  over  me.  That  was  when 
anchored,  but  more  often  we  were  at  sea. 

These  chiefs  have  tlieir  own  ideas  of  navigation.  One  said:  "White 
men  know  navigation ;  they  have  studied.    We  don't  know  it ;  we  just 
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think  the  land  is  in  such  a  place,  and  then  we  find  it  where  we  thought  it 
was." 

The  experiences  were  unique,  native  food,  native  beds,  native  navigation, 
all  native  companions,  but  the  joy  of  being  among  the  people  and  the  little 
services  I  could  render  are  among  the  precious  things  life  has  held  for  me. 
Almost  no  price  would  buy  the  memory  of  those  days  when  my  love  and 
respect  for  these  simple  people  grew  stronger  and  deeper. 

Miss  Olin  and  I  have  fifty-five  girls  under  our  care.  Just  now  she  is 
away  in  the  Marshall  groujD,  having  twenty  girls  with  her,  while  I  have 
thirty-five  with  me.  It  is  like  one  small  mother  with  thirty-five  children, 
with  cut  toes  and  fingers  to  tie  up,  and  hearts  to  be  comforted,  and  clothes 
to  be  mended,  lessons  to  be  taught  in  the  class  room,  and  Sunday  school  les- 
sons to  hear.    It  is  all  joy,  but  it  takes  nervous  force. 

I  must  also  send  by  this  steamer  words  of  cheer  to  my  native  children  in 
the  Marshall  and  Gilbert  group.  More  than  a  hundred  are  on  my  list,  and 
if  they  do  not  get  a  word  of  love  from  here  they  do  not  get  it  at  all.  Sur- 
rounded by  heathenism  they  need  it. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Baldwin  tells  of  the  pitiful  condition  she  found  in  a 
recent  tour  of  the  Mortlock  group  : — 

It  was  a  sad  story  at  Namaluk,  for  almost  all  the  professed  Christians  had 
gone  back  to  the  painting  their  bodies  and  the  heathen  dance  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  favor  with  the  government.  Only  a  very  small  company  were 
able  to  sit  with  us  at  the  Lord's  table.  Those  who  had  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation to  deny  their  Lord  wished  to  be  counted  Christians  still,  and  to  par- 
take with  us  of  the  emblems  of  his  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  but  we  were 
all  of  one  mind  in  feeling  that  this  could  not  be  allowed  till  there  was  evi- 
dence of  true  repentance. 

At  Etal  was  the  same  story  ;  only  a  very  few  had  remained  faithful,  and 
the  chief  was  out  in  full  heathen  attire.  We  urged  him  to  remember  his 
responsibility  for  his  people,  and  a  few  days  later  a  note  came  expressing 
his  sorrow  for  his  conduct,  and  saying  that  when  we  came  next  year  we 
would  find  him  on  the  Lord's  side,  or  literally  "  sitting  toward  the  religion." 
God  only  knows  the  sadness  which  filled  our  hearts  as  we  saw  the  tares 
which  the  enemy's  hand  had  sown  since  our  visit  of  last  year,  yet  there 
was  always  cause  for  rejoicing  in  that  the  few,  the  "little  flock,"  had  stood 
fast  in  the  faith. 

Kutu  was  a  bright  spot  where  as  a  rule  Christians  had  been  faithful,  and 
here  tliey  received  seven  Into  church  membership,  and  baptized  thirteen  chil- 
dren. But  some  other  stations  seem  almost  entirely  given  over  to  spirit 
worship  and  the  deeds  of  darkness  that  accompany  it,  even  the  teachers 
having  yielded  to  the  great  temptation. 
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She  adds  in  closing : — 

We  must  not  fiiil  to  note  one  most  encouraging  feature — the  great  demand 
for  Testaments.  The  few  allotted  to  each  station  out  of  the  five  hundred 
received  last  year  have  been  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  and  now  the  cry 
everywhere  is  Testaments,  more  Testaments,  but  the  supply  is  absolutely 
exhausted.  Not  one  could  we  give  them,  for  not  one  remains  even  for  a 
new  pupil  entering  the  school,  and  many  of  those  recently  admitted  had  to 
be  content  with  old  worn  out  books. 

We  regret  to  send  such  a  report  to  you,  dear  friends  in  the  homeland, 
knowing  that  you  too  bear  these  people  on  your  hearts.  But  we  present  the 
truth  to  you,  trusting  that  it  may  in  no  wise  lead  to  discouragement,  but  to 
more  earnest  prevailing  prayer.  One  needs  to  have  lived  among  the  natives 
to  understand  how  great  has  been  the  temptation  for  them  to  return  to  the 
heathenish  things  which  unprincipled  men  persuade  them  will  bring  the 
favor  of  the  powers  that  be.  Rather  than  condemnation  they  need  sympa- 
thy, for  they  are  a  simple  people  and  easily  deceived.  Pray  that  they  may 
come  forth  from  these  trials  purified  and  strengthened  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  their  own  weakness,  and  a  new  knowledge  of  God's  power  to  deliver 
those  wdio  put  their  trust  in  him. 

China 

From  Peking  comes  this  good  word  from  Miss  Bertha  P.  Reed,  written  on  March 
4,  1904:— 

I  wonder  if  people  in  America  understand  how  great  is  the  change  in 
Peking  and  in  China  since  the  outbreak.  I  constantly  hear  those  who  were 
here  before  tliat  time  speaking  of  the  difference.  The  position  of  all  for- 
eigners is  greatly  improved,  that  of  the  missionaries  with  the  others.  The 
consideration  shown  by  the  higher  powers  and  by  officials  everywhere  has 
of  course  its  effect  on  the  lower  people,  so  that  the  missionaries  and  their 
work  are  more  respected  by  those  outside  the  church.  People  on  the  street, 
instead  of  calling  names  as  they  used  to  do  very  often,  are  now  almost  always 
respectful,  and  we  can  go  about  very  freely  and  safely.  We  never  speak  of 
fear  of  further  trouble,  for  we  see  no  sign  of  such  a  thing. 

You  probably  hear  from  all  sides  of  the  openings  in  our  countr)'  work  ; 
the  story  is  the  same  from  every  station.  Villages  we  could  not  enter  before 
are  asking  the  missionary  to  come  to  them.  Sometimes  the  richer  men  of 
severfil  villages  band  together,  asking  for  a  teacher  and  promising  to  pay  his 
salary  and  expenses.  The  man  wanted  is  one  who  can  be  both  teacher  and 
preacher.  In  some  places  they  ask  also  to  have  little  schools  for  girls  estab- 
lished, a  great  advance  for  the  Chinese.  Two  such  cases  are  in  some  villages 
south  ot  Pao-ting-fu.    There  may  be  a  mixture  of  motives  in  the  readiness  of 
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the  people  to  have  some  connection  with  the  foreigner,  but  certainly  great 
numbers  are  ready  to  hear  the  gospel,  more  than  ever  before  since  the  mis- 
sionaries came  to  China,  and  the  work  is  very  encouraging.  It  is  a  beautiful 
time  to  be  here — a  time  when  so  great  results  of  work  can  be  seen. 

In  one  of  the  villages  near  Peking  a  number  of  young  men  were  interested, 
and  when  Mr.  Stelle  was  there  on  one  of  his  trips  they  questioned  him 
eagerly.  Finally,  one  of  them  said  :  Wjiy,  if  there  is  only  one  God,  and 
he  is  good,  we  are  all  right.  He  will  help  us  and  look  out  for  us."  An 
entirely  new  idea  had  come  to  him.  When  the  question  of  Christianity 
came  up  they  said,  We  smoke  opium  and  we  cannot  stop."  "  Oh,  yes,  you 
can,"  Mr.  Stelle  said,  "  and  the  Lord  will  help  you."  So  they  planned  to 
try,  but  feared  that  if  they  lived  on  at  home  they  would  not  succeed.  They 
said  that  singing  helped  them,  and  that  if  they  could  be  together  they  could 
hold  out  better.  So  for  two  or  three  months  they  have  been  living  near  the 
chapel,  and  have  spent  their  time  together  singing,  studying,  and  reading. 
Others  in  the  village  came  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and  became  in- 
terested as  they  looked  on,  so  that  the  movement  is  spreading  of  itself.  Five 
of  the  young  men  are  now  thought  to  be  past  the  danger  point  in  leaving  off 
opium,  and  the  two  others  are  coming  on  well,  while  their  example  is  doing 
much  for  the  work  in  that  village.  That  sort  of  eager  interest  is  found  in 
many  places,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  hardly  say  enough  about  it  to  make 
people  see  what  the  condition  is. 

A  good  many  are  coming  into  the  church  here  in  Peking,  and  all  the  city 
work  is  very  active.  When  our  numbers  are  larger  we  can  do  much  more 
that  is  greatly  needed. 

We  are  doing  well  in  the  way  of  school  too,  with  day  schools  here  at  the 
North  Chapel,  the  center  of  one  part  of  our  work,  while  Mrs.  Stelle  plans  to 
open  a  kindergarten  next  week.  ...  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  God's  work 
spreads  in  many  small  ways,  and  we  have  hope  of  some  such  spread  through 
the  kindergarten.  Many  very  little  people  about  us  may  be  attracted  there, 
and  through  them  we  may  reach  the  older  ones.  We  are  very  glad  too  that 
we  can  start  even  a  few  children  rightly.  Another  great  need  now  will  be 
that  a  kindergartner  should  come.  How  ready  they  would  be  to  come  if 
they  knew  what  dear,  fat,  cunning  little  folks  we  have  out  here. 

We  are  just  beginning  a  new  term  in  the  Bridgman  School,  with  fourteen 
new  girls,  about  ninety  now  in  all.  Miss  Miner  and  I  are  taking  charge, 
though  my  share  is  rather  limited  as  yet.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  girls  seem 
specially  sti'ong  and  sensible,  and  others  who  perhaps  need  more  training 
still  have  the  making  of  very  good,  strong  women.  One  quickly  learns  to 
love  them  all,  the  slower  and  more  quiet  ones  as  well  as  those  more  eager 
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and  impulsive.  It  was  certainly  hard  to  leave  the  work  I  had  grown  to  care 
for  in  Pao-ting-fu,  but  all  this  work  is  more  than  attractive,  and  it  is  all 
God's  work,  which  we  rejoice  in  doing. 

Japan 

Miss  Adelaide  Daughaday  writes  from  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  January  25, 
1904  :— 

We  have  just  emerged  from  the  New  Year  festivities,  which  lasted  in  all 
three  weeks.  During  this  time  I  received  about  two  hundred  calls,  and  sent 
more  than  two  hundred  New  Year  letters  and  cards,  especially  the  latter,  as, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  all  acquaintances  must  exchange 
congratulations  on  the  opening  of  the  New  Year.  Now,  as  things  have 
gone  back  to  their  former  condition,  I  glajdly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunit}' 
to  write  you.  Reading  the  report  of  the  Friday  morning  prayer  meeting  at 
the  Rooms  each  week  seems  to  keep  me  in  touch  with  you  all,  although  so 
few  letters  are  exchanged.  The  Prayer  Calendar  for  1904  has  arrived,  and 
I  was  surprised  at  the  coincidence  of  my  favorite  verse,  one  that  I  often 
repeat  to  myself  on  beginning  a  lesson  or  talk,  being  printed  in  connection 
with  my  name  : — 

*'  And  bless  the  work  I  do  for  Thee, 
Or  I  shall  toil  in  vain. 
Mine  is  the  hand  to  drop  the  seed. 
Thine  to  send  sun  and  rain." 

One  word  about  my  new  home.  My  health  has  improved  since  occupy- 
ing it,  and  for  this  reason,  and  because  it  is  just  suited  to  my  personal  work 
and  needs,  I  have  come  to  love  it  very  much.  Already  there  are  tender 
associations  connected  with  it.  The  usual  custon  is,  after  the  ridge  pole  is 
in  place,  to  paste  on  a  beam  a  paper  idol  and  worship  it ;  and  as  rice  beer 
{sake)  plays  an  important  part  in  their  religious  exercises,  this  is  followed 
by  a  sake  revel.  At  my  request,  and  by  the  substitution  of  sponge  cake  and 
tea,  these  things  were  omitted.  Also,  the  first  gathering  in  the  house  after 
entering  it  was  a  Japanese  Christian  service,  at  which  our  young  pastor,  . 
Mr.  Tanaka,  prayed  earnestly  that  the  new  home  might  be  indeed  a  taber- 
nacle of  God,  to  which  all  who  should  come  might  receive  Christian  strength 
and  instruction ;  and  we  all  regarded  this  as  a  dedication  of  the  house  to  the 
Lord.  Some  who  were  here  have  since  spoken  of  it  as  their  spiritual 
birthplace. 

Our  Sapporo  church  has  just  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  its 
leading  member,  a  wise,  wealthy  Christian  merchant.  Not  long  before  he 
led  the  midweek  prayer  meeting,  and  chose  as  his  subject  Galatians  vi.  7,  8, 
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Several  spoke  as  having  been  much  impressed  by  his  remarks.  The  coffin 
was  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  on  its  side  a  large  gold  cross  was  em- 
broidered. As  it  was  borne  in  an  open  hearse  through  the  streets  lined  with 
people  gazing  at  the  remarkably  grand  funeral,  he  still,  though  dead,  bore 
witness  to  his  Christian  faith.  At  the  grave  the  family  were  the  first  to 
cast  in  earth  and  flowers  after  a  prayer,  the  rest  of  us  surrounding  it  and 
singing  a  joyous  hymn  about  heaven.  The  non-Christian  Japanese  fear 
death,  and  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  be  reminded  of  it,  and  their  burials 
are  a  profound  contrast  to  this  one. 

One  of  my  Christmas  gifts  from  my  largest  Bible  class  was  their  photo- 
graph. It  is  so  hard  even  for  our  Christians  to  understand  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  class  proposed  sitting  for 
the  photograph  on  Sunday,  as,  on  account  of  the  winter  examinations,  no 
suitable  time  offered.  I  objected,  and  they  said  in  reply,  But  afterward  we 
would  all  return  for  the  Bible  lesson."  After  listening  respectfully  to  my 
reasons,  the  twenty-ninth  of  December  was  decided  upon.  This,  however, 
coming  in  the  winter  holiday  when  many  had  gone  home  to  other  towns,  there 
were  fifteen  who  could  not  be  present ;  in  the  group  there  are  sixty-two 
besides  myself. 

We  share  with  our  Japanese  friends  apprehensions  of  war  with  Russia, 
but  if  it  comes  God  will  be  in  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past.  During 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  their  prayers  for  peace,  often  with  voices  choked  by 
tears,  were  very  touching. 
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RIGHT  June  comes  clad  in  cap  and  gown.  So,  since  this  is 
the  month  sacred  to  diplomas  and  the  words  of  exhortation 
they  provoke,  these  remarks  are  humbly  but  urgently  offered 
to  the  graduates  of  a  particular  stamp.  They  are  for  the 
)  graduates  who  refuse  to  graduate  !  In  every  line  of  study 
or  occupation  other  than  that  of  missions,  graduation  and  promotion 
is  anticipated  and  striven  for.    Even  from  cradle  roll  to  mission  circle.^ 
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and  from  mission  circle  to  the  young  ladies'  society,  this  law  holds 
true,  but  (and  this  is  my  text)  no  further.  The  natural  and  hitherto 
irresistible  ambition  to  graduate  after  a  faithful  term  of  service  and  experi- 
ence seems  suddenly  quenched.  It  cannot  be  because  there  is  nothing  be- 
yond, for  the  ladies'  societies  would  gladly  welcome  new  recruits  to  their 
ranks,  realizing  the  need  of  fresh  enthusiasm  and  new  methods  to  vivify  pro- 
grams and  meetings  that  have  perhaps  come  to  run  in  too  well-defined  and 
stereotyped  grooves.  They  look  wistfully  to  the  young  ladies'  societies  for 
the  new  life  and  help  they  need  and  have  a  right  to  expect.  But  the  "  young 
ladies"  blithely  tread  their  own  primrose  path  with  never  a  thought  of  the 
graduation  that  normally  lies  at  its  end. 

To  be  sure  their  meetings  are  bright  and  earnest,  with  business  conducted 
briskl}^,  papers  well-digested  and  attractive,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  en- 
joyment that  makes  them  the  success  they  are.  They  do  thorough  work 
and  reap  its  advantages.  Suppose  the  older  ladies'  meetings  are  not  so 
varied  or  stirring,  though  fully  as  profitable, — where  are  the  persons  to  make 
them  so? 

History  repeats  itself.  The  young  ladies'  auxiliary,  oblivious  of  years  of 
study  together,  wonders  why  the  working  or  high-school  or  college  girls  do 
not  join  them  in  large  numbers.  These  younger  girls  have  left  the  mission 
circle  far  behind, — the  older  ladies'  society  seems  aeons  ahead, — so  they  are 
quite  left  out  of  the  general  missionary  training.  The  natural  place  for 
them  would  be  the  young  ladies'  society,  but  ask  a  high-school  girl,  and  note 
her  answer:  "Why,  not  My  teacher  belongs,  and  Auntie!  I  don't  fit  in 
a  society  with  them.  I  want  to  be  with  the  girls!"  Such  a  response  is 
prevalent,  as  experience  testifies,  but  it  reveals  one  more  obstacle,  and  an  un- 
necessary one,  to  interesting  these  younger  girls  in  foreign  missions.  All  this 
because  it  does  not  occur  fo  some  mature  young  ladies  that  the  time  has 
come — is  past — for  them  to  graduate  into  their  proper  society. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  this  graduating  class  that  will  not  graduate?  There 
are  many  of  them  scattered  all  through  our  territory.  Societies  that  have 
awakened  to  the  harm  thus  unconsciously  done  are  meeting  the  emergencies 
in  various  ways.  One  is,  to  start  a  new  club  of  girls,  without  attempting  to 
cajole  them  into  joining  the  older  young  ladies.  However,  multiplicity  of 
organizations  is  hardly  to  be  favored,  except  where  there  is  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  girls.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  "  young  ladies'  "  auxiliary  which  dis- 
banded entirely  and  joined  the  older  ladies,  to  their  great  delight,  while  out 
of  the  ashes  arose  a  new  organization.  Its  members  were  mainly  high- 
school  girls  who  had  been  vainly  invited  to  join  the  "  young  ladies,"  but 
who  took  hold  of  their  own  club  with  enthusiasm.    This  method  accom- 
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plished  the  two  desirable  ends  of  reinforcing  the  older  society  and  bringing 
in  the  younger  girls.  But  the  abrupt  transition  made  the  life  of  the  new 
society  rather  precarious,  formed  as  it  was  of  practically  new  material  to  be 
wrought  into  tlie  missionary  fabric  of  the  Woman's  Board.  How  much 
easier  if  only  the  young  ladies,"  as  they  gained  in  years  and  experience, 
had  quietly  withdrawn  from  thd  junior  society  into  the  senior,  and  let  the 
new  girls  be  gradually  assimilated  through  the  influence  and  spirit  of  the 
experienced  younger  members !  Are  the  older  girls  willing  to  allow  a 
possible  sensitiveness  about  age  to  stand  in  the  way  of  enlisting  new  mem- 
bers in  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  helping  where  they  are  so  much 
needed?  It  might  be  feasible  to  have  an  understood  age  limit,  when  gradu- 
ation into  the  senior  auxiliary  might  take  place.  Yet  after  all,  the  matter 
lies  in  the  hands  of  each  thoughtful  older  member  of  our  young  ladies'  socie- 
ties. For  the  sake  of  the  older  society,  for  the  sake  "of  the  girls,  for  your 
own  sake,  be  honest  and  graduate  !  a.  s.  b. 


©ur  TCdork  at  Dome 


Rotation  in  Office:  A  Personal  Letter 

My  dear  Friend  :  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  address  you  through 
the  pages  of  Life  and  Light.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  such  a 
letter  will  be  appropriated  by  the  wrong  person.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  that  my  message  to  you  will  be  as  timely  for  someone  else. 

1  fully  appreciate  your  lifelong  devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  I 
know  that  the  auxiliary  of  which  you  are  president  has  owed  its  very  life  to 
you.  Again  and  again  but  for  your  persistent  faith  and  patience  and  labor 
of  love  it  would  have  died.  And  as  you  recall  its  history  through  these 
years  you  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  what  he  has  done  through  you.  But 
has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  time  may  be  at  hand  for  you  to  insist  that 
someone  else  should  take  the  office  ?  I  know  that  when  you  have  suggested 
it  in  the  past  there  have  been  strong  protests,  and  doubtless  there  would  be 
now.  No  one  in  the  society  knows  or  cares  so  much  for  the  W.  B.  M.  as 
you  do,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  cause  would  suffer  loss  if  you  should  withdraw. 

I  have  in  mind  just  such  a  case  in  another  town.  But  while  I  admit  that 
the  meetings  there  lost  in  some  respects  by  the  resignation  of  their  president, 
they  surely  gained  in  others.    Younger  women  have  come  forward  to  take 
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responsibility,  and  there  is  evidently  far  more  life  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
church  than  there  was  five  years  ago.  New^  faces  are  seen  in  the  meetings, 
new^  voices  are  heard  in  prayer,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  influence  of  the  former 
leader  was  felt  more  than  ever.  Her  advice  is  sought,  her  experience  is 
helpful  to  others,  and  she  is  always  treated  with  love  and  honor.  Of  course 
it  cost  her  something  to  give  up  the  position  'she  loved,  nor  is  she  yet  quite 
wonted  to  the  change,  but  she  is  satisfied  that  she  made  no  mistake. 

In  another  instance  a  Branch  president  after  3'ears  of  service  came  to 
a  like  conclusion,  and  declared  her  purpose  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  She  thought  the  Branch  would  suffer  less  from  the  change  while  she 
could  still  aid  by  her  sympathy  and  counsel  than  if  she  were  suddenly  re- 
moved by  illness  or  death.    And  so  a  new  pilot  is  at  the  helm. ' 

In  writing  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  no  wish  to  dictate — and  I  may 
be  mistaken  in  offering  this  suggestion — but  I  believe  you  will  consider  the 
subject  prayerfully,  and  will  do  what  seems  right.  If  leadership  has  brought 
many  a  blessing  into  your  own  life,  you  will  be  unselfisli  in  consenting  that 
someone  else  should  have  such  an  experience.  And  it  may  be  that  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  ability  shown  where  you  had  least  expected  it. 

One  word  more  :  If  you  think  this  advice  equally  suited  to  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  you  have  my  full  permission  to  share  it  with  them.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  will  abandon  your  office  without  making  sure  that  some- 
one else  will  take  it,  and  perhaps  an  entire  change  of  officers  may  be 
salutary. 

That  you  may  both  perceive  and  know  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  have 
grace  to  do  it,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  3'our  sincere  friend. 

Priscilla,  the  Aged. 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  June 

Miss  Daniels,  long  the  earnest  and  successful  principal  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment of  Euphrates  College,  is  now  enjoying  her  furlough  in  this  country.  In 
her  absence  Miss  Barnum  has  a  double  care,  so  to  do  her  own  work  and  to 
direct  the  school  that  Miss  Daniels  shall  not  be  too  much  missed.  Miss 
Seymour,  a  veteran  in  tlie  service,  finds  her  time  and  strength  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  mothering  the  orphans.  Miss  Bush,  whose  work  in  touring  has 
done  more  good  than  words  can  ever  tell,  is  now  in  this  'country  for  a  season 
of  rest.  Miss  Huntington,  sharing  the  responsibilit}'  of  guiding  the  college 
while  Miss  Daniels  is  away,  is  a  happy  and  most  efficient  teacher.  Miss 
Piatt,  kept  in  this  country  by  uncertain  health,  hopes  now  to  go  back  to  her 
beloved  kindergarten  in  the  early  fall.     Mrs,  Barnum,  who  guides  the 
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women's  meetings  in  Harpoot,  also  opens  her  own  home  most  freely  to  the 
native  workers,  giving  them  always  sympathy,  instruction,  and  impulse. 
Mrs.  Brown,  now  in  this  country,  has  done  much  for  the  homes  about  her 
in  Turkey  through  her  talks  to  the  women  on  matters  of  domestic  science 
and  sanitation. 

Since  our  calendar  was  arranged  the  teachers  at  Harpoot  rejoice  in  the 
accession  to  their  force  of  Miss  Bertha  Wilson.  We  shall  ask  for  her  too 
all  strength  and  wisdom  as  she  grapples  with  the  strange  language  and  cus- 
toms, and  studies  how  to  make  her  strength  count  for  most  in  the  great  work 
before  her. 

Mrs.  Knapp,  with  four  little  children,  makes  her  home  an  example  and 
light  to  the  ignorant  mothers  around  her.  Mrs.  Carey  has  introduced  a  use- 
ful branch  of  industrial  work.  She  has  taught  many  of  the  poor  women  to 
make  lace  for  which  she  finds  ready  sale  in  England  and  America.  So  the 
employment  of  those  formerly  idle  lifts  them  from  their  squalor.  Mrs.  At- 
kinson is  doing  an  excellent  and  far-reaching  service  in  her  meetings  for 
brides."  She  gives  practical  talks  to  these  young  women,  telling  theYn  many 
things  which  they  greatly  need  to  know  about  the  care  of  house  and  children. 
Many  homes  and  lives  will  be  blessed  through  this  work. 

The  Misses  Ely  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  school  work  in  Bitlis,  having 
now  between  eighty  and  ninety  pupils  under  their  care.  Nor  can  they 
refrain  from  doing  some  of  the  evangelistic  Avork  that  their  city  sadly  needs. 

After  long  and  wearisome  invalidism  Miss  Knapp's  strength  is  returning 
in  a  way  that  gives  great  encouragement.  She  is  still  at  Colorado  Springs. 
Mrs.  Cole  is  busy  with  the  work  amoitg  the  women,  and  finds  time  also  to 
help  in  care  of  schools. 

Mrs.  Underwood,  wife  of  a  physician,  finds  many  opportunities  for  Chris- 
tian service  as  she  becomes  familiar  with  the  language  and  the  people.  Mrs. 
Raynolds  is  still  engrossed  with  the  care,  physical,  intellectual,  spiritual, 
social,  matrimonial,  of  many  orphans.  Mrs.  Ussher,  with  three  babies  in 
the  home  nest,  cannot  give  much  time  to  other  children,  but  her  sympathy 
and  interest  are  quick  and  helpful. 

Miss  McLaren,  for  awhile  alone  in  charge  of  the  girls'  school  at  Van  with 
two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  now  rejoices  in  the  presence  and  help  of  Miss 
Susan  R.  Norton,  who  went  out  last  September.  Still  her  cares  are  heavy 
and  she  needs  abundant  strength  and  wisdom  to  carry  the  load. 

Mrs.  Andrus,  for  many  years  the  discreet  and  efficient  head  of  the  girls' 
school  at  Mardin,  still  gives  it  much  time  and  her  best  strength.  Mrs.  Dewey 
has  severed  her  connection  with  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  is  now  with  a 
daughter  in  Wisconsin.    In  the  loneliness  of  widowhood  she  certainly  needs 
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our  tender  remembering  prayer.  Mrs.  Thorn  looks  after  her  own  home, 
and  also  cares  for  many  homeless  orphans.  Miss  Graf  has  care  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, while  Miss  Fenenga  is  an  able  and  invaluable  aid  to  Mrs.  Andrus 
in  the  care  of  the  girls'  school. 

Miss  Lord,  principal  of  the  girls'  school  at  Erzroom,  is  now  in  America 
for  rest.  Dr.  Stapleton,  with  two  little  children  of  her  own,  does  much 
medical  work.  In  the  absence  of  Miss  Lord,  Ivliss  Bushnell,  her  associate, 
has  the  charge  of  the  school,  a  task  greatly  increased  by  the  recent  burning 
of  their  beautiful  new  building.  Tiie  insurance  has  been  paid,  however, 
and  rebuilding  has  already  begun,  though  many  months  must  pass  ere  the 
new  house  is  ready  for  use. 

If  we  know  at  all  the  value  of  religious  freedom,  and  what  it  means  to 
have  the  open  Bible  in  our  homes,  we  shall  be  earnest  in  prayer  for  the  work 
and  the  workers  in  papal  lands.  Airs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Porter  gather  the 
Romanist  women  about  them — some  hungry  souls  are  alwaj's  ready  to  come 
— and  they  find  many  ways  to  give  Christian  help.  The  rescue  home  is 
perhaps  even  more  needed  in  Prague  than  in  our  own  great  cities.  The 
Krabschitz  School  does  most  useful  work  in  training  future  teachers  and 
mothers. 

Turning  to  Soutli  China  we  find  great  opportunities  and  few  workers. 
Aliss  Myers  has  returned  home.  Mrs.  Nelson  and  Mrs.  Hager  are  over- 
burdened with  care  of  Bible  women,  oversight  of  school  work,  and  the  many 
opportunities  for  daily  seed  sowing.  Sometimes  it  is'  the  work  we  cannot 
do  that  wears  us  out. 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

TOPIC   FOR  JULY 

THE  EVANGELISTIC  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AND  THE 
WOMAN'S  BOARD  IN  CHINA 

Having  finished  the  study  of  Rex  Ckrtstus,  we  must  now  give  ourseh^es  earnestly  to 
getting  acquainted  with  our  own  work  in  China,  the  work  for  which  as  Congregation- 
alists  our  churches  are  responsible,  for  which  as  members  of  the  Woman's  Board  we 
must  care.  The  purpose  of  all  this  work  is  to  redeem  souls  and  lives  from  heathenism, 
yet  a  certain  part,  more  directly  adapted  to  this  end,  is  called  specially  evangelistic. 
Of  this  we  study  this  month. 

First,  we  must  have  a  clear  and  simple  map,  one  showing  our  four  missions  and 
their  fields  and  little  else.  Just  an  outline  map  drawn  on  a  blackboard  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Then,  ought  we  not  to  know  the  names  and  stations  of  those  who  are 
Avorking  for  us  there.'*  On  page  244  of  this  number  you. will  find  the  names  of  the 
Woman's  Board  workers,  and  the  lesson  leaflet  for  the  current  month  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  each. 
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A  thousand  copies  of  the  list  of  the  missionaries  of  the  A.  B  C.  F.  M.  have  been 
scattered  through  our  auxiliaries.  Our  supply  is  now  exhausted,  but  the  same  list  and 
much  more  very  valuable  information  is  given  in  the  American  Board  Almanac,  which 
can  be  obtained  for  ten  cents  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Hosmer,  Congregational  House,  Boston. 
To  go  over  this  list  till  the  names  are  familiar  is  not  too  great  a  thing  for  us  to  do. 

An  article  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Beard  of  Foochow  in  Life  and  Light  for  March  1904, 
gives  names  and  portraits  of  some  of  the  native  workers.  Almost  every  number 
of  our  files  contains  helpful  material.  We  specify  only  a  few  :  An  article  by  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Peck  in  April,  1900,  by  Miss  Newton  in  February,  1901,  by  Miss  Noyes  and 
Miss.  Hartwell  in  the  same  year,  and  one  by  Miss  Hannah  C.  Woodhull  in  June,  1902. 

This  prayer  for  China,  written  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Goodell,  may  be  read  by  some  one, 
or  much  better  by  all  in  concert : — 

Blessed  Lord  :  Thou  who  dost  hold  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  thine  infinite  heart 
of  love,  and  didst  give  thine  only  begotten  Son  a  sacrifice  for  the  whole  world;  thou 
who  art  not  willing  that  any  should  perish;  we  commend  to  thee  the  millions  in 
China,  who  are  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism  and  superstition;  we  pray  that  Thou 
wilt  shine  into  their  hearts,  and  give  them  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Wilt  thou  bless  our  missionaries  who  have  given  their  lives  to  rescue  them  from  the 
bonds  of  sin;  make  their  labors  successful,  and  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  may 
they  lead  many  out  of  superstition  and  error  into  the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  and  thus  bring  great  honor  to  thy  name. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  the  native  converts,  and  strengthen  them  in  the  faith,  and  make 
them  strong  to  shine  before  others  in  the  light  of  Christ,  so  that  they  too  may  be 
saved.    And  thine  shall  be  the  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


Book  Notices 

A  Memorial  of  Horace  Tracy  Pitkin.  By  Robert  E.  Speer.  Published 
by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    Pp.  310.    Price,  $1. 

Horace  Tracy  Pitkin  came  of  noble  ancestry,  reaching  back  through  eight 
generations  on  the  father's  side  to  William  Pitkin  who  came  to  New  Eng- 
land from  London  in  1659,  and  was  attorney-general  of  Connecticut  in  1664. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Elihu  Yale,  who  gave  to 
the  New  Haven  college  so  generously  that  the  now  famous  university  was 
named  after  him.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  had  two  sisters  older  than  liim- 
self.  Of  these  one  died  in  1892,  and  the  other  married  the  son  of  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  who  attained  distinction  as  a  landscape  architect 
before  his  life  of  exceptional  promise  closed.  Young  Pitkin's  mother  is 
spoken  of  as  a  rare  character,  the  sjDrings  of  whose  life  were  hid  with  Christ 
in  God."  While  deeply  religious,  she  loved  social  life,  conversation,  study, 
and  travel.    She  believed  in  being  happy  where  God  places  one." 

She  died  in  1881,  when  Horace  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the 
father,  who  was  a  most  generous  man,  and  gave  unostentatiously  to  charity, 
passed  away  in  1889.  So  when  Horace  sailed  from  New  York,  in  1896, 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  world  to  China  the  only  member  of  his  immediate 
family  left  behind  was  his  sister,  Mrs.  Eliot. 

When  Horace  Pitkin  entered  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  in  1884,  he  was 
anxious  to  begin  his  school  life  as  an  avowed  Christian  and  therefore  united 
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with  the  church  at  its  first  communion  after  his  entrance  in  the  academy. 
The  pastor  of  the  church  speaks  of  that  impressive  sacramental  season  when 
between  two  aged  men,  seventy-two  and  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  stood  up 
this  youth  of  sixteen  to  assent  to  the  ancient  creed  of  the  church,  and  to  enter 
into  covenant  with  it.  Mr.  Street  says:  ''He  was  a  revelation  to  me  how 
helpful  a  young  Christian  could  be  in  a  new  place.  All  the  young  people's 
societies  of  the  town  were  then  newly  formed  and  aggressive.  They  joined 
in  efforts  to  banish  the  then  existing  saloons,  and  no  picture  comes  to  me 
more  vividly  tlian  one  of  these  great  gatherings,  filling  a  large  church,  with 
Pitkin  as  chairman,  presiding  with  the  dignity  of  a  senator." 

While  in  no  sense  a  prig,  his  life  at  Exeter  was  a  testing  time  and  his  biog- 
rapher, Robert  Speer,  says,  "He  drew  the  line  at  habits  of  which  he  did 
not  approve,  which  he  regarded  not  as  manly  but  as  enslaving,  and  he  took 
his  stand  good  naturedly  but  with  characteristic  decision." 

At  Yale,  besides  his  active  interest  in  Christian  work  in  the  college,  the 
Bible  training  class  and  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  missions,  he  was 
also  connected  with  the  Bethany  Mission  Sunday  School  and  with  the 
Grand  Avenue  Mission  work.  It  was  at  Northfield,  in  1889,  that  he  signed 
the  declaration  that  when  opportunity  offered  he  would  go  as  a  missionary 
to  the  foreign  field. 

There  are  many  testimonials  from  his  Yale  classmates  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  missions,  and  one  of  them  says,  "With  Pitkin  the  present  missionary, 
interest  in  Yale  began."  He  also  aroused  missionary  interest  in  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  throughout  Connecticut,  and  raised  $5,000  for  the 
American  Board. 

This  same  devoted  and  unquenchable  interest  in  missions  he  took  to  Union 
Seminary,  where  he  studied  theology,  and  one  who  watched  his  career  there 
testifies,  "  Pitkin's  life  was  an  example  of  the  possibilities  of  service  open  to 
anyone  who  knew  God's  will." 

Music  was  a  passion  with  him,  and  a  consecrated  talent  as  it  was  in  his 
case,  it  undoubtedly  added  largely  to  his  usefulness  and  attractiveness. 

Mr.  Hicks,  the  junior  Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  states  that  it  was 
through  Horace  Pitkin  that  he  first  became  interested  in  foreign  missions, 
and  doubtless  scores  of  valiant  workers  at  home  and  abroad  could  bear  sim- 
ilar testimony.  Possessed  of  an  assured  income,  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  ofier  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  foreign  field  he  could  tell  the 
American  Board  that  he  would  be  able  to  pay  his  own  charges.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  so  strongly  his  conviction  that  it  was  better  to  have  some  personal 
relation  with  a  home  church,  that  he  persuaded  the  Pilgrim  Church,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  assume  responsibility  for  his  salary,  while  he  would  give 
a  similar  amount  to  the  Board  for  expenses  connected  with  missionary  work. 

When  he  made  application  to  the  Board  he  expressed  a  strong  preference 
to  be  sent  to  the  North  China  Mission,  and  the  Board  was  rejoiced  to  appoint 
such  a  candidate  to  the  field  of  his  choice. 

Horace  Pitkin  was  singularly  fortunate  in  a  godly  and  distinguished  an- 
cestry. He  was  also  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  a  life  companion.  He  first 
met  his  future  wife,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  in  July,  1895,  when  she  was 
attending  the  Young  Women's  Conference  at  Northfield.    They  became  en- 
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gaged  the  following  winter,  and  while  young  Pitkin  was  finishing  his  course 
at  Union  Miss  Thomas  took  a  year  of  study  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
in  Philadelphia.  So  this  young  couple  had  thorough  preparation  for  their 
future  work.  They  went  to  China  by  the  way  of  Europe  and  Palestine, 
visiting  missions  in  Egypt  and  India.  There  are  copious  quotations  from 
letters  written  on  this  journey  to  friends,  to  tlie  Pilgrim  Church,  and  to  the 
Board.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1897  the  Pitkins  reached  their  station 
at  Pao-ting-fu.  The  remaining  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  are 
devoted  to  Horace  Pitkin's  own  recital  of  their  life  and  work  there  as  told 
in  his  home  letters. 

If  every  church  supporting  a  foreign  missionary  could  receive  such  graphic 
and  enthusiastic  letters  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  interest  aroused  in 
that  church  in  their  representative.  One  is  impressed  with  the  information 
given  in  these  letters  and  also  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  young 
missijonary.  But  the  tragic  end  of  this  useful  young  life  draws  near,  and 
with  all  the  events  leading  up  to  the  final  martyrdom  we  are  familiar. 

The  older  workers  in  North  China  loved  him.  They  all  speak  of  his 
wonderful  gift  of  music.  He  had  a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  and  was  able  to 
play  on  organ  or  piano. 

A  distinct  spiritual  uplift  comes  to  one  in  reading  \)f  such  a  life,  and  this 
record  should  have  a  wide  circulation  in  schools  and  colleges  and  every 
home  where  boys  are  in  training  for  their  work  in  the  world. 

G.  H.  C. 


Sidelights  from  Periodicals 

Japan. — The  Review  of  Reviews  for  May  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Fifty  Years  of  Japan,"  which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  feudalism  in  1853 
and  Japan's  attitude  towards  foreign  influence  at  that  time.  In  the  same 
number,  What  the  People  Read  in  Japan''  and  "Japan  on  the  American 
Attitude"  give  a  list  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  to-day,  with  quotations 
from  their  editorials. 

The  Outlook  for  April  i6th  prints  an  article  on  "  The  Causes  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  W^ar." 

The  Independcfit  for  April  7th  contains  an  interesting  article  from  Dr. 
De  Forrest.  It  is  entitled  "  War  News  from  Japan,"  but  describes  rather 
the  present  conditions  in  the  cities  where,  as  the  author  declares,  war  news 
is  at  a  premium. 

China. — "A  School  at  the  Corner  of  Asia,"  in  the  Outlook  for  April 
30th,  is  an  interesting  article  describing  the  Anglo-Chinese  school  at  Singa- 
pore under  the  care  of  the  American  Methodist  Board. 

"  The  Yellow  Peril,"  in  the  hidependent  for  April  14th,  points  out  the 
past  influence  of  Japan  on  China  and  their  probable  relations  in  the  future. 

Spain. — The  Fortnightly  Review  for  April,  in  an  article  on  Spain, 
Yesterday  and  To-day,"  gives  an  optimistic  view  of  political  and  social 
progress  during  the  past  generation.  E.  e.  p. 
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Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Receipts  from  March  18  to  April  18, 1904. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


EasternMaine  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.  Bangor,  Central  Ch.,  S. 
S.,  50,  Jr.  Aux.,  12;  liremen.  Ladies  of 
Cong.  Ch.,  3;  Deiinysville,  Remem- 
brance M.  B„  5;  Machias,  C.  E.  Soc,  22; 
Masardis,  Ladies  of  Cong.  Ch.,  4.12;  Or- 
land,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  S.  S.,  4;  South- 
west Harbor,  Aux.,  2.50,  102  62 
Wiseasset.—A  Friend,  12  00 
Western  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Auburn,  High  St.  Ch.,  M. 
B.,  20,  L.  Y.  M.  B.,  5;  Bridgton,  Aux., 
16.60;  Cornish,  Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  20.50; 
Portland,  Seaman's  Bethel  Ch.,  Aux. 
(of  wh.  50  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Lenora 
Flagg,  Miss  Linda  Hacket),  65.50,  Cov. 
Dau.,  10,  Second  Parish  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs. 
Hough,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Hough,  25, 
Aux.,  10.50,  State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  3.77, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Brown,  5,  Miss  M.  E.  Bar- 
rett,  20.   Less  expenses,  7.35,                 1<6  52 


Total, 


291  14 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


N^ew  Hampshire  Branch.— Mrs.  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Alton,  S.  S  ,  54  cts.; 
Dover,  Aux.,  6;  Dunbarton,  Aux.  (with 
prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Annie  I. 
Stone),  7;  Hampton,  Aux.,  37.50;  Hins- 
dale, Aux.,  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Lorenzo  Stebbens),  32.65;  JafErey, 
Aux.,  3.25,  C.  E.  Soc,  5.55;  Manchester, 
First  Cong.  Ch.,  26.96;  Mason,  Aux.,  2; 
Portsmouth,  Aux.,  9.75;  Walpole,  Aux., 
8;  Warner,  Aux.,  2;  West  Rindge,  2.45,   143  65 

Total,         143  65 


Plainfield.— Mrs.  A.  B.  Taft,  3  00 

Vermont  Branch.— Mrs.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Barton  Landing,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
5;  Bellows  Falls,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Brattle- 
boro,  West,  Cradle  Roll,  70  cts.;  Brook- 
field,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Second  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc,  5;  Danby,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc  ,3;  Lyn- 
don, Aux.,  5;  Springfield,  Aux.,  20;  St. 
Albans,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  St.  Johnsbury, 
North  Ch.,  Aux.,  19,96;  Westminster 
West,  Aux.,  13;  Westminster,  Birthday 
Memorial  to  Mrs.  De  Bevoise,  1,  92  66 

Total,         95  66 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover  and  Woburn  Branch.— Mrs.  G. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.  Bedford,  Aux. 
(25  of  wh.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Eliza  Si- 
mondS),  26;  Lowell,  Pawtucket  Ch.,  2; 
Wakefield,  Aux.,  60,  C.  E.  Soc,  30;  Win- 


15  00 
1  00 


817  02 


70 
4  50 


Chester,  Aux.,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Herrick  (to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Malvina  W.  Saunders), 
25;  Woburn,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Abbie  W.  Dimick),  25,  168  00 

Attleboro  Falls.— Mrs.  George  B.  Page,       10  00 

Barnstable  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.  Orleans,  S.  S.,  10;  Yar- 
mouth, Aux.,  5, 

Berkshire  Co.— A  Friend, 

Berkshire  Branch.—  Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.  Two  Friends,  250;  Canaan  Four 
Corners,  5,  Fetiia  Circle  and  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  20;  Ilousatonic,  Aux.,  27.85;  Hins- 
dale, 26.72;  Lee,  Senior  Aux.,  A  Friend, 
165;  Lee,  Mrs.  Robbins  and  Jr.  S.  S. 
Classes,  10;  Monterey,  25;  Peru,  C.  E. 
Soc,  1;  Pittsfield,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  143, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  90  30;  Richmond,  Aux., 
45.90;  Sandisfield,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  25  cts.; 
Stockbridge,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  7, 

Cambridgeport.—A  Friend, 

C'/ie^sea.— Alary  S.  Butler,  50  cts.,  N.  G. 
and  S.  G.  Noyes,  20  cts  , 

Chicopee.—'Rev.  Herbert  P.  Woodin, 

Essex  North  Branch.— Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.  Bradford,  Bradford 
Academy,  Christian  Union,  25;  Grove- 
land,  Aux.,  30;  Haverhill,  Centre  Ch., 
Aux.,  55;  Newburyport,  Belleville  Ch., 
Aux.,  35,  Belleville  Bankers,  68.33,  Pros- 
pect St.  Ch.,  Jr.  Aux.,  5,  Tyler  Mission 
Circle,  25,  ,      243  23 

Essex  South  Branch.— Miss  Nannie*  L. 
Odell,  Treas.  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  32.50;  Dan  vers.  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
6;  Salem,  Tabernacle  Ch.,  Aux.,  20,  Pro 
Christo  Soc,  10;  Swampscott,  Olive  R. 
Pitman,  1, 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.  Greenfield,  Aux.,  47.15; 
Turner's  Falls,  10, 
Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.  Amherst,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  Easthampton,  Emily  Mis- 
sion Circle,  15;  Granby,  Aux.,  Mrs.  S. 
B.  Dickinson  (to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Henry  N.  Dickinson  and  Miss  Carrie  L. 
Dickinson),  50;  Hatfield,  Wide  Awakes, 
11.68;  North  Hadley  (to  const.  L.  M. 
MissCorilla  S.Adams), 25 ;  Northampton, 
Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  23.61,  First  Ch., 
Primary  S.  S.,  10;  South  Amherst,  Aux. 
(with  prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  F. 
L.  Pomeroy),  160  29 

Middlesex  Branch. —Mrs.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.    Framingham,  Aux.  (100  of  wh. 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Harriman, 
Mrs.  Julia  S.  Hastings,  Miss  Henrietta 
R.  Symmes,  Mrs.  Leila  G.  Flagg),  156.35; 
South  Framingham,  Aux.,  45.70;  Welles- 
ley,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  45,  '     247  05 
Milton.— M.  L.  R.,  62  50 
Newton  Cenire.— Frederick  A.  Gardiner,     10  00 
Nor/olkand  Pilgrim  /?ranc/i,— Miss  Sarah 

B.  Tirrell,  Treas,    Braintree,  Aux.,  7.50, 

C.  E.  Soc,  by  Norfolk  C.  E.  Union,  11; 


69  50 


57  15 


Receipts 
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Bridgewater,  Aux.,44;  Brockton,  Porter 
Cb.,  Aux.,  80;  Coliasset,  Aux.,  20.72; 
Duxbury,  Aux.,  15;  Easton,  Aux.,  2; 
Holbrook,  Aux.,  15,  C.  E.  Soc,  by  Nor- 
folk C.  E.  Union,  15,  Willing  Workers, 
5;  Milton,  Aux.,  12,  Unquity  Band,  30, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  .Milton,  East,  Aux.,  10.54; 
Plympton,  5,  Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  2.75; 
Randolpli,  Aux.,  75.30,  Memorial  Mis- 
sion Circle,  10,  Cradle  Roll,  1.50;  Stough- 
ton,8;  Weymouth,  East,  19;  Weymouth, 
North,  76.87;  Weymouth,  South,  Old 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  26.31,  Union  Ch.,  Aux., 
32,  Clark  Mission  Band,  30;  Whitman, 
Aux.,  11.35, 

Northampton.— T.  Capen,  10,  Miss  Bes- 
sie Leonard,  5,  Edwards  Ch.,  Guild,  6, 
Miss  Hume's  S.  S.  Class,  4, 

Sorth  Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  Wayland 
Spaulding,  Treas.  Acton,  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  10;  Ayer,  Aux.,  12;  Concord,  C. 
E.  Soc,  25,  Mary  Shepard  Watchers,  5; 
Fitchburg,  Rollstone  Ch.,  A  Friend,  5; 
Shirley,  Mission  Band,  7,  Collection 
Semiannual  Meeting,  5, 

Old  Colony  Branch.— Miss  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.  Rochester,  Aux.,  5.50; 
Taunton,  AVinslow  Ch.,  Girls'  Club  xMis- 
sion  Circle,  20, 

Randolph.— Miss  Abbie  W.  Turner, 

Boxbury.—yi.  M.  T., 

Salem.— Friend,  5,  A  Friend,  2.50, 

Shutesbury.—A.  Friend, 

Springfield  — Soutli  Cong.  Ch., 

Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  .Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, I'reas.  Holvoke,  Second  Ch.,  Aux. 
(of  \vh.  Th.  Off.  62.50),  95.88;  Springfield, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  153.04,  Hope  Ch.,  .Mis- 
sion Reserves  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Clark),  25,  Woman's  liible  Class,  5, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  57,  Miss  Carrie  L.  King, 
15;  West  Springfield,  Park  St.  Ch.,  10, 

Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 
Treas.  Arlington,  Bradshaw  Mission 
Asso.,  60;  Boston,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux., 
21,  Y.  L.  M.  S.,  100,  Old  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
129.40,  Guild,  50,  Shawmut  Ch.,  Aux., 
22.30,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  125,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  8;  Cambridge,  Prospect  St.  Ch., 
Aux..  120;  Charlestowii,  First  Parish 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6;  Chelsea,  Third  Ch..  Aux., 
27.25;  Dorchester,  Harvard  Ch.,  Jr.  C. 
E.  Soc,  4.50,  Second  Ch.,  Aux..  59.35,  Y. 
L.  Aux.,  75,  Go  Forth  Mission  Band, 
2.20;  Franklin,  .Mary  Warfield  Soc,  30; 
Jamaica  Plain,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  46; 
Mattapan,  Miss  Eliza  F.  Clarey,2;  i"Med- 
field,  Aux.,  18;  Neponset,  Stone  Ch., 
Aux.,  5;  Newton.  Eliot  Ch.,  Women's 
A8s'n,260,  C.  E.  Soc,  24;  Newton  Cen- 
tre, Aux.,  100;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux., 
28.04;  Newton ville.  Central  Ch.,  Pro 
Christo  Soc,  5 ;  Roxbury,  Immanuel  Ch., 
Aux.,  110,  Walnut  Ave  Ch.,  Aux  ,  30; 
Walthatn,  Trinitarian  Ch.,  Aux.,  .Mrs. 
James  Baker,  5;  Wellesley  Hills,  Aux., 
30,  1, 

West  Medway  —  \  Friend, 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Ida  L.  Be- 
raent,  Treas.  Gilbertville,  Aux.,  4.09; 
Paxton,  11;  Upton,  S.  S.  Prim.  Class,  1; 
Uxbridge,  Aux.,  17;  Westboro,  Aux., 
21.45;  Worcester,  Friend,  25,  Park  Ch., 
Aux.,  8.15,  Union  Ch.,  Woman's  Ass'n, 
50,  Mission  Study  Class,  30, 


574  84 

25  00 


00 


25  50 
100  00 
122  30 
7  50 
40 
125  00 


360  92 


503  04 
40 


151  94 


Total,      4,808  43 


LEGACIES. 

Newton  Centre.— Mrs. John  Ward,  through 
Aux.,  First  Ch.,  Newton,  by  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Payne  Grey,  Treas.,  1,000  00 

Whitinsville.— Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dudley,  by 
A.F.  WhitinandH.  F.  Dudley, Trustees,  500  GO 

RHODE  ISLAKD. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— Mrs.  Clara  J. 
Barnefield,  Treas.  Chepachet,  S.  S.,  2; 
Central  Falls,  Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  5; 
Bristol,  Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  7.20;  Paw- 
tucket,  Weeden  St.  Ch.,  C.  R.,  5.50; 
Providence,  Beneficent  Ch.,  For.  Miss. 
Aux  ,  290,  Plymouth  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  3, 
Union  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Thornton, 
C.  E.  Soc,  2,  320  70 


Total, 


320  70 


CONNECTICUT. 


Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miss  Mary  I. 
Lockwood,  Treas.  Central  Village, Aux., 
4;  Ekonk,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Franklin,  C.  E. 
Soc,  1.50;  Goshen,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Hamp- 
ton,  C.  E.  Soc,  3.50,  Aux.,  1.75;  Jewett 
City,  Aux.,  5;  .Montville,  Rev.  G.  H. 
Morse,  1,  Cong.  Ch.,  8;  New  London, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  34.36;  Norwich,  Uroad- 
way  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Y.  P.  Union,  10,  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  Aux.,  14.20,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Pom- 
fret.  Aux.,  30.50;  Thompson,  Aux.,  4.25,  148  06 

Hartford  £ranc/i.— Mrs. M.BradfordScott, 
Treas.  CoUinsville,  Aux.,  40;  Coventry, 
Aux.,  16;  East  Windsor,  Aux.,  18;  Farm- 
ington,  Aux.,  26,  Mrs.  A.  D.  V.  Vorce, 
10;  Hartford,  Miss  Clara  E.  Hillyer, 
1,000,  First  Ch.,  .Mission  Circle,  85,  Park 
Ch.,  S.  S.,  30;  .Manchester,  Second  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  New  Britain,  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  41.61;  Vernon  Centre,  Aux.,  10; 
Windsor  Locks,  Aux  ,  235,  1,521  61 

New  Haven  Branch.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Bethel,  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Bridge- 
port, Park  St.  Ch.,  Fullerton  .Mem.  Cir., 
175;  Clinton,  Aux.,  12;  Durham,  Meth. 
Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  4;  East  Haddam,  Aux., 
12;  Haddam,  Aux.,  8;  Higganum,  C.  E., 
Soc,  10;  Ivoryton,  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Kent, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Killingworth,  M.  B.,  5; 
Meriden,  First  Ch.,  Cheerful  Givers,  40; 
Middle  Haddam,  Aux.,  12;  .Middletown, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.  (.Mrs.  James  H.  liruce, 
25  to  const.  L.  M.  .Mrs.  Robert  Hubbard), 
123.72:  .Milford,  First  Ch.,  2;  New  Ha- 
ven, Centre  Ch.,  Aux..  499.10,  City  Mis- 
sion .Mothers,  Aux.,  42,  Davenport  Ch., 
Aux. ,68,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux,,  53  31 ;  New 
Milford,  Golden  Links,  25;  New  Preston, 
Hill,  Aux.,  5;  Norfolk,  .M.  B.,  10;  Port- 
land, Builders,  30;  Ridgebury,  Aux.,  12, 
S.  L.  C,  2.50;  Rulgefieki,  Aux.,  55;  Say- 
brook,  Aux.,  25;  Shelton,  Prim.  S.  S., 
2.20;  South  Norwalk,  Aux.,  50;  Strat- 
ford, Aux.,  38.85;  Washington,  Aux.,  46, 
C.  E.  Soc.  12.50;  Waterburv.  Second  Ch., 
Aux. ,-138,  C.  R.,  14,  Tliird  Ch.,  Aux.,  10; 
Westbrook,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  West  Corn- 
wall, C  E.  Soc,  3.50;  Westport,  Aux., 
30.30;  Woodbridge,  Aux.,  49.10,  C.  E. 
Soc,  10,  1,658  08 

Waterbury.— Second  Cong.  Ch.,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Dennison's  S,  S.  Class,  80 

Total,      3,328  55 
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NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn.— J.  R.,  10  00 

GoMyerncMr.— Friends,  35  00 

New  ro?-/c.— James  M.  Speeis,  3  30 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Albany,  Aux.,  235,  Y.  L. 
Cir.,  15,  C.  E.  Soc,  26,  Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S., 
2,  Cradle  Roll,  6.50;  Arcade,  Aux.,  5; 
Aquebogue,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Baiting  Hol- 
low, Jr.  C.  E.  Soc  ,  3;  Binghamton, 
Mrs.  Edward  Taylor,  10;  Briarcliff 
Manor,  Aux.,  20,  Jr.C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Bridge- 
water,  Aux.,  10;  Brooklyn,  Bethesda 
Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  Bushwick  Ave.  Ch.,  S.  S., 
2.50,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  276.67,  Ladies' 
Aid  Soc,  25,  Zenana  Band,  40,  Evangel 
Circle  King's  Guild,  25,  Ever  Ready  Cir, 
King's  Guild,  10,  Whatsoever  Cir.  King's 
Guild,  5;  Flatbush,  Aux.,  33;  King's 
Guild,  5,  Immanuel  Ch.,  Aux.,  15.55, 
Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  5,  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  Y.  L.  Guild,  15, 
Puritan  Ch.,  Aux.,  63,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Buffalo,  First  Ch.,  Mrs.  William  H.  Cros- 
by,40,  Lend-a-hand  Cir.  King's  Guild, 5; 
Burrs  Mills,  Aux.,  5;  Cambria,  Centre 
Ch„  S.  S.,  7;  Camden,  Y.  P.  Soc,  6;  Ca- 
nandaigua,  Aux.,  84;  Candor,  C.  E.  Soc, 
3;  Carthage,  Aux.,  5;  Churchville,  Mrs. 
George  Savage,  15 ;  Columbus,  C.  E.  Soc, 
3;  Copenhagen,  Aux.,  22;  Cortland, 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Caroline 
Weyant,  Mrs.  Ella  Hillock,  Miss  Geor- 
giana  Porter,  Mrs.  Catharine  Cornish), 
100;  Fairport,  Aux.,  5;  Franklin,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Friendship,  Aux.,  2.50;  Gasport, 
Aux.,  10 ;  Green,  C.  E.  Soc,  5 ;  Henrietta, 
Aux.,  10;  Honeoye,  Burns'  Class,  8.50; 
Jamestown,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Dorcas  A.  Rogers),  65,  C.  E.  Soc, 
10;  Java,  Aux.,  3,  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Java 
Village,  Mrs.  C.  \V.  Morrill,  5;  Little 
Valley,  Dorcas  Cir.  King's  Guild,  5, 
Agatha  Cir.  King's  Guild,  5;  Lockport, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  30,  East  Ave.  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5.25;  Lysander,  Aux.,  15;  Middle- 
town,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  8,  North  Ch., 
Aux.,  5;  Millers  Place,  Mount  Sinai, 
Aux.,  17;  Morrisville,  Aux.,  8,  C.  E.Soc, 
5,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Munnsville,  S.  S., 
4.50;  Newark  Valley,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  New- 
burg,  Mission  liand,  16,  Memorial  Mari- 
on King,  1.25;  New  York,  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle (125  of  wh.  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Waldo  H.  Sherman,  Mrs.  G.  Greenfield 
Pattern,  Miss  Laura  A.  Barrett,  Miss  M. 
L.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Philbrick),  241, 
Christ  Ch.,  Aux.,  20.65;  Flushing,  Aux., 
20,  Acorn  Band,  35;  Manhattan,  Aux., 
39.40;  North  New  York,  Aux.,  5;  Nor- 
wich, Aux.,  21,  Loval  Workers,  10;  Ny- 
ack,  Aux.,  8;  Orient,  Aux.,  18,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Oxford,  The  Gleaners,  5;  Perry 
Centre,  Aux.,  26;  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Aux.,  15.25;  Phoenix,  Aux.,  9.95.  C.  E. 
Soc,  9.38;  Portland,  Y.  L.  Cir.,  2,  Mis- 
sion IJand,  1.20;  Poughkeepsie,  Aux.  (to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lane,  Miss 
Julia  Underbill),  50;  Pulaski,  Aux.,  23; 
Randolph,  Aux.,  9.50;  Riverhead,  First 
Ch.,  S.  S.,  16;  Rodman,  Aux.,  20;  Rut- 
land, Aux.,  10.20;  Schenectady,  S.  S. 
Kindergarten,  1;.  Scranton,  Pa.,  Ply- 
mouth Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  4.61;  Sidney,  C. 
E.  Soc,  15,  S.  S.,  11.61,  C.  R.,  10;  Syra- 
cuse, Danforth  Ch.,  Aux.,  9,  Y.  L.  Aux., 
15,  Geddes  Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  Mrs.  G.  C. 


Gere,  20,  Goodwill  Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Plymouth  Ch.,  E.  Soc, 
25,  South  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Tallmans, 
AVilling  Workers,  5;  Ticonderoga,  Aux., 
28;  Watertown,  Aux.,  12;  Walton,  Aux., 
37,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Mission  Jiand,  3.50; 
Warsaw,  Loyal  Volunteers,  6;  Wells- 
ville,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  iMacken),  34.69;  West 
Bloomfield,  Aux.,  24,  C,  E.  Soc, 5;  West- 
moreland, Aux.,  10;  West  Wintield,  C. 
E.  Soc,  10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  West 
Seneca,  Ladies'  Guild,  5.  Less  ex- 
penses, 125,  2,344  16 

Total,      2,392  66 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— 'SUss  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.  Fla.,  Daytona,  Aux.,  15; 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Asso.  Ch.,  Aux.,  86; 
N.  J.,  Montclair,  First  Ch.,  C.  R.,  20; 
Nutley,  Aux.,  10.  The  Covenanters,  16.60. 
Less  expenses,  18.75,  128  85 

Total,        128  85 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pottsville.—A  Friend,  40 
Wayne.— Mrs.  Roberts  Le  Boutillier,  50  00 

Total,  50  40 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington.— Miss  Kate  Peabodv,  12, 
Fifth  Cong.  Ch.,  Ladies'  Miss'y  Soc,  6,     18  00 


Total, 


18  00 


W.  H.  M.  U.— Lake  Helen,  Aux.,  10.50; 

Ormoud,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5.11,  15  61 

Total,  15  61 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Morehead.— Girls'  Industrial  School,  6  25 

Total,  6  25 

NEVADA. 

Reno.— A.  Friend,  50 

Total,  50 

CHINA. 

Foochow.— Gills'  Boarding  School,  5  00 

Total,  5  00 


Don  ations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


11,297  73 
431  22 
1,500  00 


Total.  $13,228  95 
Total  from  Oct.  18,  1903,  to  April  18,  1904. 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


47,085  24 
2,153  39 
14,960  02 

Total,  $64,198  65 


Mrs.  a.  p.  PECK, 
819  Fifteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Jfforrign  S'frrrttirB. 

Mr&.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE, 
1275  Sixth  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Letter  from  Miss  Nina  E.  Rice 

OUR  NEW  MISSIONARY 

SivAS,  Turkey,  Feb.  8,  1904. 

I  HAVE  ^been  in  Sivas  two  months  and  begin  to  feel  very  much  at  home. 
All  the  i^eople  are  friendly,  and  so  many  of  the  older  girls  understand  Eng- 
lish that  I  have  taught  two  or  three  classes  from  the  first.  They  are  all 
eager  to  help  me  with  Armenian  and  I  am  learning  largely  by  the  conversa- 
tional method  and  enjoy  the  study.  Some  of  the  missionaries  have  been  ill 
ever  since  I  came,  but  the  native  teachers  have  stood  by  their  posts  faithfully 
and  the  school  has  not  suffered. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  thoughtful,  kindly  spirit  the  girls  manifest.  Three 
of  the  girls  in  our  highest  class  have  just  asked  of  their  own  accord  to  be 
taken  into  the  church.  Out  of  the  eight  in  the  class  six  are  professing 
Christians.  We  do  not  graduate  them  this  year,  as  we  have  lengthened  the 
course.  We  have  forty-five  girls  in  the  high  school  proper,  besides  interme- 
diate and  kindergarten  departments,  and  a  kindergarten  training  class.  The 
majority  are  day  pupils.  Next  year  we  shall  improve  our  accommodations 
and  have  more  boarders.    I  shall  be  so  glad  when  I  can  really  work. 


Christmas  at  Sivas 

PREPARED    BY  MISS  GRAFFAM 

The  saying  that  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  is  not  true  in  Turkey, 
for  here  we  have  three  distinct  Christmases,  not  to  mention  New  Year's,  which 
comes  twice  a  year.  The  difference  between  the  two  dates  for  New  Year's 
and  between  the  American  and  Greek  Christmas  is  due  to  the  diflference  be- 
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tween  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  calendar,  which  last  is  really  the  calendar 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Armenians  have  an  entirely  different  date  for 
Christmas,  wliich  they  think  is  certainly  the  correct  date,  January  nineteenth. 
For  us  missionaries  this  arrangement  is  rather  convenient,  as  we  are  able  to 
celebrate  on  the  installment  plan,  as  it  were.  This  year  on  our  Christmas. 
Day  there  was  one  sick  in  each  of  the  three  American  houses.  But  we  did 
not  give  up  our  custom  of  having  breakfast  and  afterwards  receiving  our 
presents  together.  After  that  we  all  went  around  to  call  on  the  sick.  In 
the  afternoon  we  went  to  Mrs.  Perry's  for  afternoon  tea  and  in  the  evening 
we  had  dinner  at  Mr.  Margot's.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Margot  and  the  Misses 
Zenger  are  the  Swiss  missionaries  in  charge  of  the  orphanages  and  count  as 
Americans.  On  our  New  Year's  we  receive  calls.  This  year  we  did  not 
receive  together  as  we  have  before  on  account  of  the  difference  of  languages 
in  our  two  houses.  Miss  Rice  divided  her  time  between  the  two.  We  had 
over  a  hundred  callers  of  different  nationalities,  including  Greek,  Italian, 
Turk,  American,  Swiss,  Armenian,  and  I  don't  know  what  else.  Each  visi- 
tor is  served  to  candy  first  and  afterwards  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee.  On  the 
Greek  Christmas  and  New  Year's  we  simply  give  the  Greek  children  a  vaca- 
tion, invite  the  Greek  teacher  (we  have  but  one)  to  dinner  and  call  on  our 
Greek  friends. 

The  really  great  occasion,  of  course,  is  the  Christmas  in  the  schools,  and 
for  that  preparations  have  long  been  on  foot.  To  begin  with,  friends  in 
America  have  sent  hundreds  of  cards  tliat  have  served  a  good  purpose  once 
and  now  serve  a  better  one  in  making  these  children,  who  otherwise  never 
would  have  such  a  thing,  happy.  One  may  judge  how  niuch  they  like  them 
when  sometimes  a  child  will  bring  money  and  try  to  buy  one.  Money  is 
money  here,  too.  I  do  not  need  to  say  we  never  sell  them.  This  year  we 
had  the  Christmas  exercises  for  the  schools  the  last  two  days  of  school, 
as  we  have  to  return  the  calls  which  we  receive  on  New  Year's  on  the  real 
Christmas  Day.  The  first  day  was  for  the  girls'  high  and  middle  school  and 
the  boys'  primary  scliool.  We  had  two  Christmas  trees  prettily  decorated 
with  ornaments  made  by  the  kindergarten  children,  strings  of  pop  corn,  etc. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  songs  and  recitations  and  kindergarten  games, 
which  Miss  Halsey  introduced  into  the  boys'  primary  school  with  great  suc- 
cess. A  little  boy  came  from  the  Gregorian  school  and  said,  Don't  they 
have  any  stick  here.^"'  and  when  the  others  said,  ''No,"  he  said,  "Then  I 
can  do  just  as  I  like  here,"  and  proceeded  to  do  it,  but  lo  and  behold  !  the 
others  didn't  join  in  and  pretty  soon  the  teacher,  a  very  tall  young  man,  be- 
gan to  play  games.  Afterwards  he  told  the  teacher  that  he  had  never  before 
seen  a  school  like  that  where  there  was  no  stick  and  the  teacher  played 
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games.  The  next  day  was  the  same  for  the  kindergarten  and  other  primary 
schools.  The  feature  of  the  entertainment  came  when  the  kindergarten 
babies  gave  presents  made  by  their  own  hands  to  their  delighted  fathers 
and  mothers. 

On  the  Oriental  New  Year's  eve  the  two  boarding  schools  and  all  the 
teachers  here  entertained  at  the  Partridge  house,  where  there  is  a  large  hall 
which  accommodated  about  a  hundred  people.  The  entertainment  was 
entirely  musical,  except  the  little  farce  at  the  end  which  was  a  take-off  on 
the  ways  of  the  country.  One  of  the  men  teachers  dressed  as  a  Turkish 
"  hamal  " — a  man  who  carries  loads  on  his  back — came  in  carrying  a  big 
sack  which  had  no  name  on  it  but  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  principal  of 
the''boy's  school,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  merchant  in  his  shop.  The  fun 
consisted  in  the  bargaining  and  quarreling  about  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
"hamallage."  Finally  it  came  out  that  the  bag  had  no  name,  and  so  the 
merchant  insisted  on  having  the  bag  opened  and  the  price  of  bringing  paid 
by  the  recipients  of  the  contents.  And  so  the  little  gifts  for  each  one  were 
distributed  with  much  fun  and  joking  about  the  money  for  the  poor  'Miamal," 
who  finally  got  nothing  but  a  handkerchief  and  a  bag  of  candy. 

On  the  real  Armenian  Christmas,  as  I  said,  we  made  calls  for  two  days, 
and  a  doctor  in  the  city  lent  his  graphophone  to  entertain  the  boarding  pupils 
in  the  evening. 

When  we  think  of  one  side  of  all  this  entertaining  it  seems  like  a  large 
overdose  of  festivities,  but  when  we  realize  it  has  been  practically  the  only  bit 
of  Christmas  for  over  six  hundred  boys  and  girls  it  seems  very  little  for  each 
one.  Simply  a  very  small  bag  of  candy  and  a  little  picture  card,  but  to  them 
it  means  a  great  deal,  as  I  found  out  this  year  when  I  was  not  sure  we  could 
find  any  trees.  So  great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  teachers  that  finally 
one  of  the  merchants  in  the  market  came  to  the  rescue,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  from  a  mountain,  a  day's  journey  away. 

Receiving  is  not  the  only  thing  that  the  children  have  learned  during  this 
season.  Incidentally  many  lessons  in  helpfulness  and  generosity  have  also 
been  learned.  In  the  kindergarten  the  children  made  bags  for  poor  children 
not  in  school,  and  brought  pennies  (paras)  to  buy  candy  to  fill  them.  Some 
of  the  orphans  who  had  no  paras  earned  them  by  carrying  wood  and  such 
things  as  they  could  find  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  comes  to  the  teachers,  who  with  great  unsel- 
fishness and  enthusiasm  did  their  part  in  making  it  a  real  Christmas  season 
for  all. 
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Letter  from  Miss  Edith  H.  Legge 

A  NEW  MISSIONARY  OF  THE  W.  B.  M.  P. 

The  Doshisha,  Kyoto,  Japan,  Jan.  28,  1904. 
It  is  just  three  weeks  to-day  since  I  came  to  Kyoto,  so  that  after  this  little 
time  of  settling  down  and  beginning  work  I  can  tell  you  more  than  if  I  had 
written  at  once.  I  received  the  kindest  and  heartiest  of  welcomes  from  Miss 
Denton,  the  students  of  the  school,  and  from  the  faculty  and  the  missionaries. 
The  students  gave  me  a  welcome  evening,"  as  also  did  the  faculty,  and 
Miss  Denton  was  so  kind  as  to  come  all  the  way  to  Kobe  to  meet  me  on 
the  ship. 

I  am  teaching  English  in  several  classes,  and  am  also  holding  classes  in 
French  and  German.  Besides  that  there  are  many  other  ways  in*  which  I 
can  be  helpful, — in  music,  in  the  girls'  exercising,  in  holding  a  Bible  class, 
and  in  joining  the  Christian  Society,  which  consists  of  all  the  Christian  girls 
in  the  school. 

The  girls  are  exceedingly  bright  and  full  of  energy  and  loving  feeling. 
Miss  Denton  has  been  carrying  on  a  wonderful  work.  Wonderful  zeal  and 
life  is  in  the  place  ;  the  girls  are  so  truly  anxious  not  only  to  learn  but  to  do 
good.  Will  you  let  me  speak  about  one  or  two  things  to  which  I  think 
attention  should  be  drawn. 

We  are  now  having  bitterly  cold  weather,  sharp  frost,  and  occasional  falls 
of  snow;  and  yet  every  morning  when  the  fifty  boarding  students  get  up 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  the  only  place  they  have  to  wash  is  in  the  open 
air  beside  the  well.  I  do  wish  that  state  of  things  could  be  rectified,  and 
money  secured  to  build  them  a  proper  house  to  wash  in  daily  on  rising.  In 
fact,  as  matters  are  I  cannot  understand  how  they  manage  at  all. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  class  rooms,  being  in  different  buildings,  we 
have  all  to  walk  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  open  air.  Much  of  the  space 
is  not  laid  out  in  walks  nor  in  covered  passages,  so  that  on  a  day  like  to-day, 
when  it  is  thawing  and  raining,  we  get  very  muddy,  and  our  shoes  sink  in 
the  unmade  ground.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  school  doing  such  splendid  work, 
and  turning  out  noble  women,  ought  to  receive  enough  money  to  hav^e  proper 
pathways  to  its  schoolrooms. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  several  married  Japanese  ladies  came  here  and 
held  a  most  interesting  meeting.  They  were  all  graduates  of  this  school, 
and  such  is  their  interest  in  it  that  they  have  raised  nearly  two  thousand  yen 
for  it.  Considering  their  poverty  and  household  cares  such  devotion  shows 
what  benefit  they  feel  they  have  received,  and  what  splendid  work  Miss 
Denton  and  her  colleagues  have  done. 

I  hope  I  shall  work  well  while  I  am  here.  As  to  my  work  after  one  year 
I  must  wait  for  guidance.  I  am  thankful  to  say  my  invalid  sister  does  not 
need  me  at  present,  so  I  can  do  my  utmost  for  the  students  tolerably  free 
from  anxiety. 
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The  Educational  Outlook  in  North  China:  Our  Respon- 
sibility and  Privilege 

BY  MISS  MARY  H.  PORTER 

An  old  missionary  is  inclined  to  take  for  text  of  any  setting  forth  of  condi- 
tions, as  Miss  Evans  did  for  her  talk  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  "Then  and 
Now.*'  For  it  is  only  by  looking  back,  and  seeing  from  what  small  and 
most  unhopeful  beginnings  the  present  condition  has  come,  that  one  can  real- 
ize what  has  been  accomplished,  and  what  promise  for  the  future  lies  in 
what  has  already  been  wrouglit  in  this  field. 

Peking  is  to  be  an  educational  center  because  in  the  providence  of  God 
the  first  schools  for  girls  in  the  north  were  established  here.  In  this  work 
the  London  Mission,  the  English  Church  Mission  and  the  American  Board 
were  the  pioneers ;  their  schools  opening  within  a  year  or  two  of  each  other 
in  the  very  beginning  of  mission  enterprises  in  this  capital. 

The  Methodists  followed  hard  after,  having  come  to  Peking  a  little  later 
than  the  others.  What  they  lacked  in  time  they  more  than  made  up  by  the 
larger  force  of  teachers  sent,  and  the  unstinted  generosity  of  financial  sup- 
port, so  that  for  many  years  their  school  has  been  double  in  size  and 
surpassed  in  equipment  any  of  the  others.  The  American  Presbyterians 
came  still  later.  Under  Miss  Newton's  care,  their  school  reached  a  standard 
in  scholarship  and  self-support  in  advance  of  any  other.  Of  all  the  desola- 
tions wrought  by  the  Boxers  none  seems  more  inexplicable  and  irreparable 
than  the  cutting  off'  of  nearly  all  teachers  and  pupils,  and  those  so  admirably 
trained  for  service  among  their  own  people  and  so  needed  now  for  imme- 
diate work. 
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Miss  Newton  has  bravely  commenced  again  in  Pao-ting-fu,  but  of  her 
staff  of  teachers  and  student  helpers  but  two  escaped  the  Boxers'  sword. 
She  has  no  such  a  grade  of  pupils  as  she  began  with  many  years  ago  and 
must  wait  long  to  see  again  what  had  grown  under  her  hand.  In  her  school 
are  the  lower  classes  of  pupils  from  the  Pao-ting-fu  school  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board.  The  two  missions  have  wisely  decided  not  to  establish  an  inter- 
mediate school  in  each  station,  but  to  combine  forces  for  the  more 
economical  use  of  the  small  number  of  foreign  teachers  a«  well  as  of  the 
funds  supplied  by  each. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  you  at  home  to  magnify  the  work  done.  Surely  we 
who  have  carried  its  burdens  and  to  whom  its  successes  are  the  crown  of 
labor  have  no  disposition  to  minimize  them,  but  we  cannot  write  from  this 
standpoint  without  reminding  you  of  what  might  have  been  had  the  plea  of 
the  mission  and  the  constant  urging  of  the  ladies  in  charge  of  your  school 
found  response  from  the  home  churches  in  the  sending  of  competent 
teachers  to  take  up  and  advance  the  work  as  the  strength  of  those  long  in 
service  diminished,  or  in  the  providence  of  God  they  were  called  away. 
No  new  teacher  has  been  sent  to  the  Bridgman  School  by  W.  B.  M.  I.  since 
Miss  Hinman  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States.  When  Miss 
Haven  became  Mrs.  Mateer  and  went  to  another  province  there  was  no 
resource  but  to  take  Miss  Sheffield  from  the  kuidergarten  work,  which  she 
had  fitted  herself  to  open  here,  and  place  her  in  the  school  with  such  heavy 
cares  that  any  study  even  for  the  new  line  of  service  was  precluded. 
Even  this  left  so  inadequate  a  force  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  Miss  Porter 
back  from  Shantung  to  assume  some  of  her  old  time  cares. 

Just  when  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  grade  of  the  school  should  be 
raised,  and  strength  was  needed  above  everything  for  the  work  with  the 
pupils,  came  the  two  years  of  transition.  First  the  destruction  of  all  the 
old  plant,  the  singular  episode  of  sojourn  in  the  Mongol  palace  and  then  the 
building  of  the  new  and  better  home  for  the  school.  When  we  were  fairly 
established  in  the  more  commodious  and  suitably  arranged  buildings  the 
greater  and  more  important  gift  came  to  us.  Miss  Miner,  a  graduate  of 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  college  classes  in  Tung-cho,  was  transferred 
to  Peking  and  the  school  had  a  teacher  prepared  to  carry  it  on  to  the  grade 
which  we  have  long  desired  for  it.  It  was  manifest  that  Miss  Miner  and 
Miss  Chapin  could  not  carry  the  ever  increasing  burdens  of  such  a  school 
without  immediate  and  efficient  aid,  so  it  was  decided  by  the  mission  that 
Miss  Reed  should  be  taken  from  the  work  at  Pao-ting-fu  and  placed  here 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty.  We  were  and  are  most  happy  in  this  arrange- 
ment, as  Miss  Reed,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  place 
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and  brings  to  it  no  little  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  United  States  ;  but  we 
can  but  wonder  that  there  was  no  way  to  supply  our  need  but  with  such 
heavy  loss  to  the  often  stricken  station  of  Pao-ting-fu,  and  cannot  be  glad 
in  our  own  enrichment  without  a  pang  for  those  who  so  generously 
admitted  that  on  the  whole  our  need  was  most  imperative.  With  such 
numbers  of  trained  and  consecrated  young  women  in  the  home  churches 
was  there  no  other  to  take  up  this  attractive  and  promising  work?  Has  the 
spirit  of  tlie  pioneer  died  out  among  our  young  people  that  so  few  ask  for 
commission  to  the  regions  beyond?  How  much  they  miss!  Can  there  be 
joy  greater  than  to  build  one's  life  into  foundations  upon  which  are  to  be 
reared  the  church  in  this  great  land? 

What  is  the  outlook?  We  shall  graduate  in  another  fortnight  a  class  of 
four  young  women  who  have  taken  a  course  a  little  higlier  than  that  of  any 
who  have  preceded  them.  They  have  taken  what  is  fairly  equivalent  to  the 
requirements  of  the  freshman  year  in  a  good  institution  in  the  United  States. 
This  being  our  highest  as  yet,  you  cannot  wonder  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  call  our  school  a  college.  That  will  come,  but  give  us  the  fact  first,  the 
name  later. 

These  young  women  are  well  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  as  teachers 
and  we  expect  to  see  them  at  once  placed  in  positions  of  usefulness.  But 
probably  whatever  they  undertake  will  be  temporary,  as  the  institution  of 
marriage  preceded  that  of  the  school  and  in  the  Orient  has  never  given  place 
to  it,  no  not  for  an  hour.  This  is  happily  not  quite  literally  true  of  our 
girls.  I  believe  public  opinion  is  changing  and  the  new  generation  arising 
are  in  favor  of  postponing  the  wedding  until  the  contracting  parties 
approach  maturity.  Our  girls  who  are  already  betrothed  beg  us  to  secure 
for  them  a  few  years  of  teaching  before  they  go  to  their  new  homes. 
Several  young  mothers  have  become  efficient  and  useful  teachers  and  we 
expect  others  to  do  so.  The  plans  for  union  in  our  educational  work  wait 
official  sanction  from  Boards  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  missions  are  forced  by  the  urgency  of  need  to  practical 
union.  We  are  to  have  the  two  most  advanced  pupils  from  the  London 
Mission  School  with  us  next  year,  and  the  Methodists  are  to  send  three  young 
ladies  to  share  with  our  girls  the  beginning  of  training  for  kindergarten 
work  under  Mrs.  Stelle. 

Another  phase  of  work  is  open  to  us  upon  which  no  one  can  enter,  but 
which  it  may  prove  a  disastrous  loss  of  opportunity  to  neglect.  The 
Empress  Dowager  insists  that  her  nephew's  children,  boys  and  girls,  learn 
English.  Were  there  anyone  of  our  force  who  could  spare  a  few  hours  a 
week  for  their  instruction,  who  knows  to  what  it  might  lead.  Under 
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present  circumstances  no  missionary  can  undertake  it.  Is  there  not  some 
lady  of  culture  and  consecration  in  the  interior  who  might  come  to 
China  especially  for  such  service,  accept  what  offered,  and  perhaps  in  the  near 
future  be  able  to  have  a  part  in  the  moulding  of  the  lives  which  vyill  be 
most  influential  in  the  empire  ? 

If  some  worldly  woman  enters  the  field  first,  and  sets  her  standards  as  the 
^  ideals  for  these  awakening  minds,  will  not  those  to  whom  the  Master  has 
intrusted  much  have  to  answer  with  sorrow  and  shame  for  a  neglected  steward- 
ship? One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  our  first  girls'  boarding  school  in  a  station  where  there  is  no  foreign 
missionary  resident.  This  is  in  the  city  of  Cho-cho  on  the  railroad  between 
Peking  and  Pao-ting-fu.  Here  eighteen  girls  are  gathered  under  the  care 
of  a  young  widow,  a  former  Bridgman  School  girl.  We  hope  to  see  other 
such  schools  in  the  near  future  and  that  from  them  we  shall  in  future  draw 
most  of  our  pupils. 

God  has  blessed  us  richly,  given  us  many  of  the  longed  for  and  apparently 
unattainable  things.    These  are  the  earnest  of  what  is  yet  to  be. 


Missionary  Letters 

From  Miss  M.  J.  Barrows,  of  the  Bible  School  in  Kobe,  Japan  : — 

There  is  scarcely  more  than  time  to  begin  a  letter  before  the  Bible  women 
will  be  coming  in  to  a  meeting  we  hold  with  them  in  our  parlor  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  We  have  so  many  this  year  they  make  a  row  around  the  room. 
They  are  a  set  of  women  whom  we  rejoice  in,  believing  they  will,  almost 
without  exception,  be  good  workers.  We  have  not  had  such  a  class  of  first 
year  women  for  years.  There  are  only  two  to  graduate  and  no  second  year 
women,  as  we  did  not  take  in  any  last  year. 

Miss  Talcott  and  I  have  our  hands  full  of  work,  but  we  have  been  able  so 
far  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  school  and  keep  up  some  church  work 
besides.  Our  school  continues  till  the  end  of  May,  and  the  weeks  and 
months  fly  so  swiftly  that  time  will  be  here  before  we  know  it. 

The  last  week  has  been  thoroughly  springlike.  The  willows  are  quite 
green  and  the  little  fresh  rose  leaves  are  coming  out.  Sweet  violets  have 
been  in  blossom  for  a  long  time  and  last  week  I  had  pansies  in  flower.  I  love 
this  springtime — the  new  life  everywhere.  It  always  seems  like  a  fresh  crea- 
tion. It  is  so  good  to  open  doors  and  windows  and  let  the  sunshine  in  and 
all  the  freshness.  Don't  think  by  this  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
more  cold  weather ;  we  still  keep  up  fires  and  wear  winter  clothing,  but  it  is 
the  beginning  of  better  things. 

The  Kobe  church  celebrate  their  thirtieth  anniversary  the  nineteenth  of 
next  month.    They  have  been  looking  forward  to  it  and  making  great  prep- 
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arations  for  it  for  the  last  two  years,  but  now  that  the  time  comes  the  country 
is  in  trouble  and  they  do  not  feel  like  making  it  so  much  of  a  jubilee.  They 
will  have  a  very  quiet  celebration  and  give  a  part  of  the  money  they  have 
raised  to  be  used  for  the  soldiers  and  their  families. 

There  is  to  be  a  large  addition  to  the  church  next  Sabbatli,  forty-four  I 
think,  the  largest  we  ever  had  at  one  time.  So  far  the  interest  has  not 
waned  on  account  of  the  war. 

This  war  is  a  great  undertaking  for  this  small  country,  and  they  feel  it  so. 
I  think  they  have  gone  into  it  very  soberly  but  with  a  very  determined  spirit. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  Christians  there  are  in  the  army  at  this 
time.  A  guest  who  is  with  us  was  in  Hiroshima,  where  the  troops  are  gath- 
ering, a  week  ago.  She  told  us  of  one  officer  who  spoke  in  a  meeting  of  the 
church  there.  He  spoke  of  his  family  whom  he  had  left  in  Tokyo  and  of  the 
uncertainty  of  coming  back  to  them,  but  said  he  was  taking  one  verse  with 
him  on  which  his  soul  rested  for  comfort,  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ; 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me." 

From  Mrs.  Genevieve  Olds,  Miyazaki,  Japan,  Nov.  19,  1903  : — 

Six  months  have  passed  since  we  arrived  in  Japan,  and  how  much  has 
come  into  our  lives  since  then  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lived  years  since  that  time, 
there  has  been  so  many  new  and  constantly  varying  experiences  through 
which  we  have  passed.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  see  my  father  again,  who  met 
us  in  Yokoliama,  and  for  four  months  we  were  at  home  with  my  father  and 
mother  in  Kyoto.  After  our  long  separation  this  reunion  has  been  a  happy 
time  for  us  all,  especially  the  summer  vacation  weeks  spent  on  the  mountain 
side  near  Kyoto.  There  is  much  I  should  like  to  write  you  of  our  weeks  in 
Kyoto  and  vicinity,  the  mission  meeting  early  in  July  at  Kobe  College,  when 
more  than  sixty  of  our  mission  met  together.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  anywhere  a  choicer  group  of  men  and  women,  gifted  mentally  and  in 
every  other  way,  and  so  devoted  to  the  work  here  in  Japan.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  such  a  band  of  workers.  We  spent  one  most 
interesting  day  at  the  great  Osaka  Exposition.  It  was  Osaka  Day,"  and 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  on  the  grounds  ;  a  good 
chance  we  found  it  to  study  Japanese  faces.  We  really  saw  more  of  the 
Japanese  than  we  did  of  the  Expositon,  but  we  went  home  to  Kyoto  realiz- 
ing more  fully  what  wonderful  strides  the  Japanese  people  have  taken 
towards  civilization,  especially  in  arts  and  manufactures.  We  visited  Mr. 
Neesima's  grave  on  a  beautiful  hill  near  Kyoto,  and  with  a  company  of 
schoolgirls  from  the  Doshisha  Girls'  School  had  a  little  service  there  at  the 
grave.  But  I  must  not  write  you  of  events  in  months  past,  but  will  try  to 
tell  you  something  of  our  life  here  in  Miyazaki,  our  future  home. 

Mr.  Olds  has  described  our  journey  down  here  quite  fully,  so  I  will  not  go 
into  detail  in  writing  of  that.  We  found  our  little  steamer  fairly  comfortable, 
and  did  enjoy  the  wonderful  scenery  through  the  Inland  Sea.  The  landing 
at  Hososhima,  where  we  left  the  steamer  for  the  interior,  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  It  was  full  moon,  and  as  we  glided  through  the  waters  of  the 
little  harbor,  curious  crafts  of  all  kinds  on  every  side,  the  sailors  crooning 
weird  minor  melodies,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream,  it  was  all  so  strange  and 
weird.    After  a  night  in  the  little  Japanese  hotel,  we  had  a  long  day's  ride 
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of  forty-five  miles  to  Miyazaki.  I  found  our  stage  or  "  basha  "  more  com- 
fortable than  I  expected,  and  as  the  day  was  perfect,  the  roads  good  and  the 
scenery  through  which  we  were  passing  beautiful,  I  shall  always  remember 
with  pleasure  our  introduction  to  Hinga  and  Miyazaki.  Hinga  is  one  ot  the 
largest  provinces  in  Kiushiu,  our  southern  island,  and  Miyazaki  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province.  It  is  beautifully  situated  —  high  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  we  see  on  three  sides  of  us  —  the  great  ocean  a  mile  or  more 
to  the  east  of  the  town  and  a  large  river  flowing  through  the  town,  across 
which  is  one  of  the  longest  bridges  in  Japan.  This  is  a  comparatively  new 
city,  but  a  very  progressive  one.  The  main  streets  are  broad,  and  well 
kept,  the  government  buildings  are  surrounded  by  large  enclosures  and  are 
enclosed  with  pretty  green  hedges  of  arbor  vitce  or  cryptomeria.  These 
green  hedges  are  used  a  great  deal  down  here  and  do  much  to  beautify  the 
town  and  surrounding  villages.  The  post  office  is  quite  an  imposing  stone 
building  of  two  stories.  I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  the  postal  sys- 
tem of  Japan  is  very  fine  ;  in  the  large  cities  like  Kyoto,  mail  is  distributed 
even  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  here  in  Miyazaki  we  have  mail  delivery  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  The  mail  is  brought  from  Hososhima  here  in  a  small 
mail  cart  drawn  by  a  man  ;  there  are  relays  of  men  all  along  the  way,  so  that 
it  comes  faster  than  one  might  expect  in  this  country  of  no  railroads.  There 
is  some  prospect  of  having  railroads  down  here  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Jinrikishas  are  little  used  here,  although  the  basha  lines  run  in  all  direc- 
tions, at  the  low  rate  of  one  and  two  fifths  cents  a  mile. 

Miyazaki  is  quite  an  educational  center.  There  is  a  normal  school  for 
young  men  ;  these  students  by  pledging  themselves  to  teach  for  five  years 
after  graduating  are  given  a  free  education.  Then  too  we  have  a  higiier 
school  for  young  men,  having  a  five  years'  course.  There  are  five  hundred 
students  in  this  Chu  Gakko.  Mr.  Olds  was  asked  to  address  them  soon  after 
we  came,  and  as  it  happened  to  be  on  Roosevelt's  birthday,  he  gave  them  a 
short  talk  in  English  about  our  noble  President.  All  of  these  students  have 
English  study  in  their  required  work,  and  are  very  eager  to  know  more 
English.  Mr.  Olds  has  just  started  a  night  school  for  English  study,  and 
about  thirty  of  these  students  have  come  into  the  class.  They  meet  three 
times  a  week  for  an  hour  or  more.  There  is  a  higher  school  for  girls  also, 
with  several  hundred  students.  Several  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  are 
Christians  and  the  field  is  great  for  influencing  this  large  body  of  young  men 
and  women.  I  expect  soon  to  begin  giving  piano  lessons  to  the  music 
teacher  in  the  girls'  school.  They  have  a  piano  in  the  school,  the  only  one 
in  Miyazaki  and  our  whole  province  besides  ours.  I  hope  soon  to  visit  some 
of  these  schools,  and  the  common  schools  too.  I  think  the  best  place  for 
me  would  be  the  primary  rooms,  for  there  I  might  understand  what  the  little 
ones  read,  as  we  are  reading  in  children's  primers  now. 

It  is  remarkable  how  well  the  children  sing  compared  with  the  average 
adult  in  Japan-  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  to  music  in  the 
common  schools,  so  that  when  this  generation  of  children  are  grown  Japan 
will  astonish  its  visitors  with  its  change  in  this  respect.  But  you  want  to 
know  something  of  our  home,  our  household  and  our  daily  work.  We  feel 
quite  nicely  settled  now  in  this  pleasant  house,  which  has  been  the  home  of 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  for  the  last  ten  years.  Mrs.  Clark  is  in  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
with  her  four  children,  and  probably  will  not  return  here  for  some  years. 
Miss  Julia  Gulick,  Mrs.  Clark's  aunt,  and  a  worker  of  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence here  in  Japan,  has  been  here  two  years  with  Mr.  Clark.  We  are  so 
fortunate  in  having  such  unselfish  and  devoted  missionaries,  as  well  as  delight- 
ful companions,  for  our  associates  here.  Mr.  Clark  spends  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  touring  among  the  adjoining  towns,  and  is  sometimes  gone  for  two 
weeks  at  a  time.  When  at  home  he  is  very  busy  having  daily  classes  for  Bible 
study  with  students  and  others  ;  while  his  Sabbaths  are  taken  up  with  six  or 
seven  appointments.  Miss  Gulick  has  her  home  now  in  the  Japanese  house 
in  the  same  yard  as  ours  and  takes  her  meals  with  us.  Now  that  I  have 
assumed  her  housekeeping  cares,  she  hopes  to  give  more  time  to  touring  and 
work  for  the  women  of  the  province. 

( To  be  continued.^ 


Mrs.  Lillian  Wherry  McCloskej,  born  in  India  of  missionary  parents,  an  alumna  of 
Beloit  College,  and  now  a  missionary  in  India,  sends  to  The  Round  Table  the  follow- 
ing interesting  sketch  of  some  of  the  notable  native  Christian  women  there  : — 

I  HAVE  had  a  time  getting  the  information  you  asked  for.  I  am  a  new 
missionary,  and  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  very  much.  However,  I  man- 
aged to  get  a  little  out  of  the  other  ladies  in  the  station,  and  the  rest  was 
told  me  by  one  of  our  native  Christian  women,  Mrs.  Das.  She  is  a  lovely 
little  woman,  and  I  think  bids  fair  to  become  noted  in  a  quiet  way.  She  is 
so  helpful.  There  is  never  a  sick  person  on  the  compound  Mrs.  Das  does 
not  minister  to.    She  has  medical  training,  so  she  is  useful  in  many  ways. 

To  begin  on  the  "  noted  women,"  I  suppose  Ramabai  stands  first.  She 
is  the  great  champion  for  child  widows,  and  has  a  home  for  them  in  Bom- 
say.  She  has  over  one  thousand  widows  in  the  home.  They  are  brought 
under  Cliristian  influences,  and  are  taught  to  do  industrial  work  besides  the 
ordinary  school  work.  Ramabai  is  quite  a  romantic  personage.  I  hope 
you  will  get  a  book  on  her  life  and  read  of  her  struggles  and  the  opposition 
he  has  met  with  in  keeping  up  this  beautiful  home  for  widows. 

Chandra  Lela  is  another  noted  woman.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin 
priest.  Her  mother  died  when  Chandra  Lela  was  very  young,  but  the 
child  was  much  loved  by  the  father.  He  lived  in  seclusion, — almost  a 
hermit's  life,  I  believe, — and  taught  this  child  all  the  learning  of  the  Brahmin 
priests.  She  read  all  their  books.  She  became  a  widow  at  an  early  age. 
After  her  father's  death  she  began  a  series  of  pilgrimages  on  foot  to  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Hindus.  In  a  little  book  of  her  life  she  tells  of  all  the 
suffering  she  bore,  thinking  that  she  was  atoning  for  her  sins.  In  the  course 
of  her  journeying  she  became  converted  to  Christianity.  She  was  then  an 
old  woman..  Chandra  Lela  was  thoroughly  converted,  and  her  life  has 
since  been  a  life  of  wonderful  influence.  Of  course  her  knowing  all  the 
Hindu  teachings,  and  the  fact  of  her  having  been  a  Brahmin  priestess  and 
then  being  converted,  has  a  wonderful  power  over  the  ignorant. 

Lady  Kowar  Hirnam  Singh  is  the  wife  of  the  rightful  Raja  of  Patiala. 
Perhaps  you  have  read  how  Kowar  Hirnam  Singh  was  cheated  out  of  his 
estate  by  the  nobles  of  Patiala  producing  a  sweeper's  child  as  rightful  heir. 
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There  is  no  doubt  about  Kowar  Hirnam  Singh  being  the  rightful  heir,  but 
for  unknown  reasons  the  government  winked  at  the  matter  and  gave  him  a 
pension  instead.  He  is  an  earnest  Christian  gentleman.  His  wife  has  a 
beautiful  Christian  character,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  Christian 
enterprises.    Her  influence  is  entirely  on  the  Christian  side. 

Mrs.  Sorabji  and  her  daughters  have  been  raising  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  a  home  for  women.  At  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair  Miss  Sorabji  was 
in  America  soliciting  funds.  The  other  daughter  has  married  a  Mr.  Cavalier, 
a  Frenchman.  Miss  Sorabji  made  a  great  impression  in  social  circles,  for 
she  not  only  wore  beautiful  clothes  and  jewels,  but  she  spoke  English  so 
fluently  and  eloquently. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chatterji  and  their  two  daughters,  Lena  and  Dora,  have 
entire  charge  of  the  city  of  Hoshyarpore — population  twenty  thousand.  Dr. 
C.  is  an  honorary  member  of  our  mission  ;  that  is,  having  all  privileges  except 
a  vote.  He  is  one  of  the  few  magnificent  specimens  of  native  Christians. 
Dora  Chatterji  took  her  medical  examination  in  the  United  States.  Although 
she  lived  with  a  very  wealth}'  family,  and  had  every  opportunity  to  enter 
society  and  travel,  yet  she  has  maintained  the  natural  simplicity  of  manner 
and  sweetness  of  character.  There  are  so  few  natives  who  are  not  spoiled 
by  such  treatment.  Dr.  Dora  has  charge  of  the  medical  work  in  tlie 
Hoshyarpore  district,  while  her  motlier  and  Lena  have  charge  of  the  orphan- 
age and  zenana  work. 

There  is  Miss  Bose,  who  is  the  first  woman  in  India  to  take  the  B.A. 
degree  in  Calcutta,  also  the  M.A.  However,  there  are  many  women  who 
are  taking  B.A.'s  now.  She  has  charge  of  the  Bethune  School  in  Calcutta. 
She  is  married  now. 

Mrs.  Chaukerbaja  has  a  large  home  for  famine  children  in  AUashed.  She 
is  called  the  founder  of  the  society  among  native  women  called  ''The 
Daughters  of  India."  This  society  is  supporting  her  orphanage,  besides 
having  other  similar  charitable  objects. 
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Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Treasurer 
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Colorado   1i 

Illinois  3,9 1 2 
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Iowa 
Kansas  . 
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Missouri  . 
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Receipts  for  the  month 
Previously  acknowledged  . 

Total  since  October,  1903     .      .      .   §25,031  97 
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Receipts  for  the  month  .  .  .  $52  00 
Previously  acknowledged    .      .      .         224  96 

Total  Since  October,  1903     .      .      .       §276  96 
Miss  Flora  Starr,  Ass't  Treas. 


